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£2,000 ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


‘IATLER 


With Sporting and Country Bouse Supplement. 
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GRAND HOTEL 
LONDON 


Unrivalled position overlooking Trafalgar Square. 
Redecorated and greatly improved. Numerous 
newly arranged suites with luxuriously fitted 
bathrooms, also bedreoms with bathrooms 
communicating, now available on every fioor. 

Telephones in bedrooms and sitting rooms throughout. 


GORDON HOTELS, LIMITED. 


JYo Company offers better Security or is more favourably Rnown 
for liberality in the treatment of its Policy holders than the 


Royal Exchange 


ASSURANCE. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 
An Policies issued FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENTS, MOTOR CAR, at lowest 
to cover loss PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, FIDELITY possible 
incidental to GUARANTEES, EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY, premiums. 


lustrated SPECIAL TERMS GRANTED TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 
For full information apply to the Secretary at the Head Office, RoyAL ExcHANGE, 
Lonpon, E,C. West End Branch: 44, Pall Mall, S.W. 


J 0 T ral Incorporated A.D. 1720.] {Governor, Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 


of : Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, 


sciew | DINNEFORD’S 
ang he | MAGNESIA. 


Drama. 


Safest and most effective aperient 
for regular use, 


AUSTRALIA +. ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. 


To Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
Naples, Port Said, Colombo. Through tickets to New Zealand and Tasmania. 


Tons. LONDON: a parte NAPLES. 
OTRANTO (tw.sc.) 12,124 eS ... | Oct ; ... | Oct. 8. 


OTWAY (tw. se.) 12,077 | Oct. 14 |: | Oct. 20 ae Ge / Oct. 22. 
ORVIETO (tw.sc.) 12,124 | Oct. 28 ... Nov. wre ... | Nov. 5. 
very eanesday OMBAH. (twise) 8130 [Nove 11 << ;Novii7 2. {Nev. 19. 
z F. GREEN AND CO., Head Offices— 
e e Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, } Fenchurch Avenue, 
Price Sixpence. oS ao 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West End Branch 


Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


RESS == TES 


Pesirbergwies2ze 
Per 100. Per 50. Per 25. 
4/9 2/6 1 /3 elentinare 


Manufactured by ARDATH Tobacco Co., LONDON. 


STATE (KP 


No. Dedep: 


Rich in fragrance and of delightful flavour. 


THE TATLER 


GENTLEMEN’S 


ag tee eB Ee 


wear” for inimediaze From £10. 


™ INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


163 and 165, Regent Street, London, W. 


THE 


“APOLLO” RAZOR 


WITH IT 


PATENT RIGID BLADE 


With Curved 
Edges and 
Rounded 
Angles, will | 
Cut the Finest | 
as well as 
the Coarsest 
Beards. It cannot Cut the Skin. 


ASK FOR 


APOLLO RAZORS 


WITH PATENT BLADE. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


THE APOLLO RAZOR, 
with One Dozen Blades, 
is supplied in a Solid Metal 
Box, Nickel-plated, contain- 
ing a Gilt or Silver-plated 

= Razor and 12 Blades, put up 
in2 compact Metallic Boxes. 
Full size, 38 x 13 x 1} inch. 


“Price 21/= 


Depot General for Great Britain and Colonies: 
M. LORME & Co., 9, Bread Street Hill, London, E.C. 
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“THE LANCET” (the lead- 
ing Medical Journal) of 8th 
February, 1908, says:— 


“ Both spirits thoroughly ma- 
tured,” 


“Entirely free from acrid 


flavour.” 
“Smooth to the palate.” 


‘‘ Free from excess of extractive 
matters.” 


“No acidity.” 


Guaranteed genuine only 
when bearing Branded Cork 
and Capsule. 


DUNVILLE & CO., Ltd., Royal Irish Distilleries, BELFAST. 
LONDON OFFICES: 239 & 241, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


Don’t Experiment 
—It,is Costly. 


Don’t Argue 


—It is Wasieful. 


ASK FOR 


VERITAS 


THEY CONSUME LESS GAS 
GIVE BRIGHTER LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


ARE BRITISH MADE. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Upright from 3} 
Inverted from 43d. 


VERITAS LIGHT CO., LONDON. 


Wholesale only: 


Every Toilet Table 


Should possess Rowland’s Macassar Oil— 
the oil which is nearest to that which 
Nature provides for the 


PRESERVATION OF THE HAIR. 


The loss of the natural oil causes the hair 
to become dry and thin, and ultimately to 
tall out. Poor Hair mars the effect of a 
beautitul face. Good Hair adds charm 
and interest to a plain one. 


|ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


Nourishes it—Enriches and Restores it. 
the hair from falling off or turning grey. 


Prevents 
Removes 
Scurf or Dandruff. May be had in a golden colour 
for fair hair, Sold in 3/6, 7/-, and 10/6 bottles, by 
Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and at 

ROWLAND’ Si, 67, Hatton Garden, London. 
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Ernest Brooks Q 


ANOTHER OF OUR “GREAT UNEMPLOYED” i 
LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, EX-VICEROY OF INDIA, ON THE QUI VIVE wr 


A snapshot taken at Lyme Hall, Cheshire, where he has been the guest of Lord and Lady Newton during the past week 
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the winter season, and afiords .oppor- 
tunities for developing the art of horse- 
manship, nerve, and reSource, or an eye 
for the country, while golf is a craze 
that has no close season and teaches no 
military lesson (sic). Therefore, argues 
this logician, it should not be indulged in 
by Lord Kitchener. But, of course, we 
must remember that we are just at the 
fag-end of the silly season. 
7: te t te 


Parliamentary Mixed Metaphors. 
[2 spite of the supremacy of the Irish 
party the late session of Parliament 
was a great disappointment in the way ol 
mixed metaphors. There was nothing to 
equal Mr. Mannetti’s subtle definition of 
colouring matter as “a substance added to 
margarine to make it more palatable to 
the eye,” though a similar mingling of the 
senses is to be traced in the expression by 
nother Irish member of his desire to 
‘turn a willing ear of a more rosy view 
of the future.” What the ear sees, so to 
speak, sometimes takes peculiar shapes. 
Was it not Mr. Bonar Law who recently 


Lallie Charles 


INVERCLYDE 


Lafayette 
MISS EVELYN CONSTANCE GARFIT 


MARY LADY 


Widow of the 2nd Baron, whose engagem€ént to 
General Sir Archibald Hunter, D.S.O., the Covernor 


The eldest daughter of Mr. B. Clayton Garfit of 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire, whose marriage to Mr. Guy 


Moreton Ellison of Bracebridge, Lincoln, takes 


place to-morrow (Thursday) 


Royal Doings. 


IS Majesty the King will according 
to present arrangements spend a 


week at Sandringham for 

partridge driving about the 
middle of November, and probably 
run down from Windsor a week 
or two before Christmas for the 
pheasant shooting. Should this be 
the case his Majesty will stay at 
York Cottage, as Queen Alexandra 
is not likely to be residing at her 
Norfolk home during this time. 
The Duke of Connaught arrived at 
Balmoral Castle last Tuesday, 
attended by Major Malcolm Murray. 
The King and Queen will be re- 
turning to London in order to bid 
good-bye to the Duke and Duchess 
on their departure to South Africa. 
Immediately afterwards they will 
proceed to Windsor with the younger 
members of their family for the 
autumn and winter months. 


A New Criticism of K. of K. 
here is no longer any need for 
us to wonder what we are to 
do with Lord Kitchener now that 
he has got himself out of the diffi- 
culty by taking to golf. But just as 
he is getting really proficient at the 
game comes a most portentous pro- 
test from a correspondent of a 
certain weekly periodical that takes 
itself terribly seriously. This croaker, 
who begins by deploring the fact 
that our great warrior should have 
“succumbed to the spell of the golf 
fiend,” goes on to draw a parallel 
between K. of K. amusing himself 
in his hours of enforced leisure. at 
the royal game and Nero fiddling 
while Rome was burning. Someone 
has evidently discomfited him by 
drawing the fairer parallel of the 
Duke of Wellington’s passion for 
fox-hunting. This parallel, he says, 
does not hold good, for fox-hunting 
is limited to a few 


months of 


detected “a cry round the necks of the 
Government’? It was certainly he who, 
in an earlier session, “‘ perceived a cry that 
had borne no fruit,’ which its dejected 
progenitors were “trying to buttress up”’ 
with another of the same. To whittlea 


ANYTHING BUT SILENT SMITH 


Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., the brilliant and meteoric barrister 
and politician, who will probably be Solicitor-General in the 
next Conservative Government. He made his first hit in the 
famous ‘*Goudie” bank case and has now an enormous 
practice. His first speech in the House will be ever remembered 
for its wit. His friendship with Mr. Winston Churchill is deep 
—very deep—and they have just returned from a tour on Baron 
de Forest's yacht together. It is rumoured that Mr. Smith 
will defend Miss Le Neve at the Od Bailey. He isa NE 
officer of the Home Secretary in the Oxfordshire aaa 


ae. 


of Gibraltar, 


and perhaps our most popular 
general, has just been announced 


thing away by a side wind is, of course, 
an everyday process 
oratory, 


in parliamentary 
For labyrinthine complexity, 
however, there has been nothing to 
compare with Mr. Chaplin’s, ‘If 
back-to-the-land is the mght horse 
then it will blow a very terrible hole 
in your unearned - increment bal- 
loon,” and that, alas, belongs to the 
SPAENONS days of ie last Parliament. 


Expert ‘Anglers in Society. 
It has been said by a (somewhat 
ill-tempered) modern cynic that 
“society dabbles in everything and 
is expert at nothing.” But like all 
cynicism this is only partially true, 
and in point of fact society boasts 
many distingwis hed experts in many 
fields. <This summer alone society 
has proved its prowess in the 
difficult art of angling. The King 
and his sons have landed some 
fine salmon on Deeside, and the 
King is known to be an expert angler 
as well-as a first-rate shot. The 
Duke of Richmond is entertaining 
a big family party this month at 
Gordon’ Castle, and fishing of the 
most scientific kind is the order of 
the day. The Duke of Roxburghe 
and Lord and Lady Edward 
Churchill are among the, well- 
known people who go to Norway 
every summer for salmon fishing. 
The Duke and Duchess of Bed!ord 
are both very expert with the rod, 
and spend two or three months every 
year in Scotland at their favourite 
sport, olten taking Lord Lansdowne’s 
place, Meikleour, which is this year 
rented to Lord Fitzhardinge. Mr. 
Robin and Lady Juliet Duff are tre- 
mendously keen anglers, having been 
fishing in many parts of the world. 
Some time ago they went to Mexico 
for tarpon fishing, ‘which is said to 
be a most exciting sport, Queen 
Alexandra and all her daughters 
have always been fond of fishing. 
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DE Ee PAT ISER. 


Out. 


THE PRINCESS HELENE D’ORLEANS AT BUZI, 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA e ps 


The Princess, who recently returned from making a round tour of British East Africa, is seen with a group of native warriors in the forest of Chindo 


adjacent to Buzi, a small village in Portuguese East Africa situated near Beira. 
recently and is shown above with her guide and bearers 


The King’s Treasurer. 


VAX persona grata at court is Mr. W. 
Dudley Ward, M.P., Treasurer of the 
King’s Household and nephew of Lord 
Isher. He is a great favourite in the 
toyal household and is, so to speak, 
quite in a family atmosphere at court, his 
sister, Mrs. Godfrey-Faussett, being one 
of Queen Mary’s most intimate friends. 
Mrs. Godfrey-Faussett is one of the most 
charming and vivacious of conversa- 
tionalists and possesses literary gifts of 
quite a high order like 
her brother, ‘ Charlie ” 
Ward, whose last book, 
“View Thy Trespass,” 
caused so much flutter 
in society dovecotes. 
He is the husband of 
Miss Maidée Hope, the 
graceful actress who is 
playing in Tantalising ° 
Tommy at the Play- 
house just now. Mr. 
W. Dudley Ward has 
a reputation for witty 
speeches. While he 
was contesting South- 
amptonaheckler asked 
him if he was in favour 
of marriage with a 
‘deceased wile’s sister. 
‘“Yes,* replied. Mr. 
Ward sweetly, “if it 
is not to be made 
compulsory.” That 
bon jot went a long 
way towards securing 
him his victory. He 
is also a great Oarsman 
—one of the doughty 
and historic eight who 
broke down Oxford’s 
long line of victories. 


Es 


The Professional 
Sympathiser. 
ur wonderful 
cousins, the 
Americans, have added 
yet another to the many 
new “ professions” for 


: ras ‘““The Mollusc,”’ 
women. They now 


have the woman who makes it her business, 
her professional calling, to sympathise, 
cheer, and console. The demands of her 
clients are varied. Applications are made 
to her by people in all manner of troubles 
—family troubles, servant worries, nervous 
ills—for whom she has to devise panaceas, 
and presumably trade should be brisk. But 
might there not be the uncomfortable possi- 
bility that a remuneration of her services 
in hard cash would be apt to tarnish the 
gilding of consolation to some people ? 


SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM GREETS MR. SAM SOTHERN RIDING 


It will be remembered the two acted together with great success in Mr. Davis's m 
Mr. Sothern is devoted to horses and dogs and has tried his lu the 


turf on several occasions 


Her Royal Highness has been enjoying a good deal of big-game shooting 


Cheerfulness as a cult is not unheard of, 
but the professional cheerer is quite a 
novelty. Although. the idea so far as it 
goes is excellent it is ‘doubtful whether 
the financial side would not somewhat 
cause the honeyed sympathy to cloy at 
last. 
e 


Fashion Plates versus Photographs. 


n fashion’s domain there is a regrettable 
tendency just now to substitute the 
photographs for the 
time-honoured — hand- 
drawn and_ highly 
imaginative fashion 
plate in the advertise- 
ments of the new 
modes of dress. This 
is regrettable because 
it threatens one of the 
few illusions about . 
ourselves that are leit 
to us nowadays. 
Between the photo- 
grapher’s lens and the 
artist’s imagination in 
the portrayal of the 
fashions there is a 
great gulf fixed. 
Between the six-guinea 
suit which fits so 
creaselessly the noble 
figure depicted in the 


alluring fashion plate 
and the one we have 
ordered from it and 
perhaps (horrible 
thought) paid for 
there is not the 
shadow of a_ resem- 
blance. Eternal en- 
mity broods between 
trousers that are 
fabular and_ trousers 
that are tried on. If 
we were to see oOur- 


selves as others see us— 
that is, to see the gar- 
ments photographed 
on a human form—we 
would never have com- 
mitted such a blunder 
as to order them. 
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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFIGES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ** Tatler,"’ London. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins Station. Patronised by Royalty. 
AVIEMORE.—Station Hotel, Strathspey. W. H. Legge, Manager. 
BOSCOMBE.—Salisbury Hotel. Near links, pier, &c. Very moderate terms. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel, East Cliff. Hotel de Luxe of the South. 
Hotel Mont Dore. Golf Links within two minutes’ walk. 
Bourne Hall Hotel. Near West Station and Golf Links. 
Hotel Metropole. Manager, W. E. Odlum. e 
Weston Hall Hotel. 100 rooms. 3 acres private grounds on sea front. 
BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 
BRIGHTON.—Castle Hotel. (Close to sea.) Refurnished. New Proprietor. 
Queen's Hotel. Best position. En pension from 3 guineas per week. 
Royal Albion. Brighton’s Newest Hotel. Tel., 903 P.O., 1791 National. 
Royal York Hotel. Proprietor, H. J. Preston. 
CARDIFF.—Park Hotel. Best in Wales. Garage. Arthur Guest, Manager. 
Royal Hotel. First-class. All modern improvements. «Close to G.W. Station. 
COWES.—The Fountain Hotel. Adjoining Pier and Station. 
Gloster Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
CROMER.—Grand_Hotel. First-class, best position, facing sea and church parade. Garage. 
Red Lion. First-class Family Commercial Hotel. Reilly Mead. 
The Metropole. On East cliff, facing sea. Inclusive terms from £2 15 weekly. 
The Overstrand Hotel. (2 miles) In heart of Poppyland. Garage. 
CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort. 18 holes. 
EASTBOURNE.—The Chatsworth Private Hotel. First-class. Facing sea. 
Royal Marine Hotel. Boarding Establishment. Facing sea. 
Sea View. Grand Parade. Facing sea. 
GUILDFORD.—Lion Hotel. First class family. 60 rooms. Garage. Tel. 84. 
HASLEMERE.— White Horse Hotel. Old-established family. E. Chase, proprietor. 
HINDHEAD (Surrey).—Hotel Moorlands. On Portsmouth road. 820 ft. above sea. 
HYTHE.—Hotel Imperial. Own golf links. Regt. band Sunday in grounds. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 
INVERNESS.—Station Hotel. H.H. Ward, manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal for Autumn. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Large stables and garage. Moderate terms. 
Telephone 741 Leamington. Telegrams, ** Regent.’’ 
LOWESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. Facing Pier ani Yacht Basin. 3 min. from railway station. 
LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of, Wight. 
MARGATE.—Queen's and High Cliffz. Leading family hotel. 130 sunny rooms. 

Cliftonville Hydro. Turkish Baths. Garage. Week-end tickets. 

White Hart Hotel. Moderate charges. Excellent cuisine. R. Jessop. 
@OXFORD.—Mitre Hotel. First-class. Family. Billiards. Garage. 

King's Arms Hotel. Family and residential. Tel. 369. 

PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 
PENZANCE.—Queen's Hotel. The largest and principal family hotel. 
PERTH.—Station Hotel. Covered way. Arthur Foster, manager. 
RAMSGATE.—The Hotel St. Cloud. Facing sea. Elevator. R. Stacey, proprietor. 
SANDOWN, ILW.—Royal Pier Hotel. Lounge. Billiards. Moderate tariff. 
SHERINGHAM.—Grand Hotel. On cliffs facing sea. Adjoining golf links. Garage. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor garage, inspection pit, and petrol stores. 

South Western Hotel. Garage, two pits. Manager, F. Kuntze. 
STONEHAVEN.—Royal Hotel. Facing sea. Links. Proprietor, W. B. Cormack. 
TAUNTON.—Castle Hotel. The County House. Garage and every convenience. 

London Hotel. First-class. Headquarters Royal Automobile Club. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—London Hotel. The Commercial House. Proprietor, G. A. Bilton. 
Royal Hotel. Sea front. Unrivalled view. 
TORQUAY.—Belgrave Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 4 acres. 
Imperial Hotel. First-class. 
Queen's Hotel. Central position on sea front. 
Grand Hotel. Nearest station, facing sea, best position. 
Victoria and Albert Hotel. First-class. Due south. Garden. 
TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First-class family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 
VENTNOR.—Bonchurch Hotel. First-class family. In own grounds of 2 acres. 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—St. Mildreds. Best hotel. Special week-end terms for golfers. 
Westcliff Hotel. Premier position. Facing sea. Garage. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week-end Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Royal Hotel for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For sunshine & Atlantic breezes. Guide. Stamps 2d. Phillput, Stationer. 
WINCHESTER.—Royal Hotel. Leading family hotel. Large garden and garage. 
WINDSOR.—White Hart. Qldest and principal hotel. Garage free to customers. 
YARMOUTH, I.W.—Pier Hotel and Castle. First-class. Garden facing sea. 


ape RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EpwarDEs- 
EVERY EVENING at 8, A Musical Play 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE, Every SATURDAY, AT 2, 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 


; LYDIA KYASHT, FRED FARREN, &c., in 
THE DANCING MASTER. 

BIOSCOPE, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S “HAUIE NOUVEAUTE” CORSETS 


are ideal ; being built on Anatomical Principles an elegant and graceful contour is created. Mesdames 
are specialists for Fashionable, Surgical, Gestation, Restoring, Obesity and Hunting Corsets. 


Only Address—280, REGENT ST., LONDON. ’Phone: 6346-Gerrard. 


THE -ARCHITECTURAL. REVIEW 


appeals directly to the Art-loving public,.to lovers of architecture, and to those 
who contemplate building a home. It is technical only ina minor degree, and 
its contents are framed to interest the general public as well as members of the 
architectural profession. 

Among the subjects with which it specially deals are beautiful houses, old, 
historical, and new; gardens and the craft of the garden-maker; sculpture ; 
painting; and fine furniture In addition, there is a supplement each month 
cevoted to the most interesting and progressive development in Housing and 
Town Planning. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is without exception the most 
beautifully produced publication of the day. It is printed on thick art paper, 
and the photographic illustrations are of infinite variety and interest. The price 
is 1/-, post free 13/- per annum. Subscriptions should be sent to 


The Publisher, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Caxton House, Westminster. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 


EMPIRE. 


THE COLOURS. No. X.—THE EARL OF DERBY. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated. 

THE FEEDING AND SHOOTING OF PHEASANTS. By Owen Jones (" Gamekeeper”). 
Illustrated. ‘ 

THE FOX-HUNTING SEASON. By Artuur W. Coaten. Illustrated. 

THE BONES OF SHUNDU. By Georrrey Witiiams. Illustrated. 

NOTABLE YACHTING INCIDENTS. By G. E. Horcrorr, Illustrated. 

PONY-RACING IN EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. By P. Leo Fautkner, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 

THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By Sir Home Gorpon, Barr. 

HUNTING IN NORTH CHINA—THE WILD BOAR. By Artruur DE CarRLE SoweErsy- 
Illustratcd. 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION—THE AUGUST AWARD. Illustrated. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


From THE TIMES, August 4th, 1910. 
The KING and QUEEN have sent for the use of the 


patients in St. George’s Hospital some bound volumes of 


He Sete Eu. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


Eee AT HOME. CANADA. Ae 
Twelve months (including double F 
but not extra numbers) - - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. 0d. 
Sixmonths - - - - -= 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. ($3°75) 19s. 6d. 
‘Three months SU ere eae 7s. 1d. _ 7s. 7d. ($1'85) 9s. 9d. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 


ils. 2 
me THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in Endlish raoney by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank,” : or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘*Tue TaTLErR,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


The American Office of 


THE TATE R 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A., 


where all information may be obtained as to Sales 
and Advertisements. 


THE TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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ANOTHER LINK ’TWIXT THE STAGE AND PEERAGE. 


Bassano 


THE NEW LADY TORRINGTON 
- 


Née Miss Eleanor Souray, whose marriage took place on Thursday last at the church of the British Embassy in Paris. Miss Souray is well known in 

London as an actress. She was formerly with Mr. George Edwardes, and afterwards played in comedy with marked success. She is a splendid horsewoman 

and rides cross-saddle fashion. Lord Torrington and his bride have been acquainted for a long time, having a taste in common for horse-racing. Lord 

Torrington, who succeeded to the title when he was three years old, is a descendant of Admiral Sir George Byng, the famous naval commander, who was 

created Viscount Torrington in 1721. Lord Torrington has won many important flat races and steeplechases. Lady Torrington also has a string of horses 
in training 
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A humorous little incident at a recent comic cricket match which took place at Sudbury the other day on behalf of a charity. 


“OVER” 


WHEN THE UMPIRE CALLED, 


Upon the umpire aie 


“Over,” the players, including the umpire himself, immediately executed a series of ‘‘cartwheels”’ in more or less finished fashio s 


Queen Alexandra. 
Ouee Alexandra is now in residence at 
the charming villa which her Majesty 
and the Dowager Empress Marie built for 
themselves on the outskirts of Copenhagen. 
She was joined there last week by “the 
Dowager [Empress herself, who for some 
little time previously had been staying on 
board her magnificent yacht, the Polar Star. 
When Queen Alexandra returns to London 
it is expected she will stay at York House, 
St. James’s Palace, as Marlborough House 
will not be in readiness to receive her 
Majesty until late in the spring. 
Meanwhile her Majesty’s house- 
hold is causing a good deal 
of interesting gossip. The an- 
nouncement that tlie Duchess 
of Buccleuch would continue 
to hold her appointment as 
Mistress of the Robes naturally 
surprised everybody, as this will 
be the first time, I believe, 
when a queen - dowager | has 
had this important post filled. 
With the Duchess of Devon- 
shire as Mistress of the Robes 
to the Queen, these important 
positions in the royal household 
will thus be filled by an aunt 
and niece. Her Majesty also 
will retain Lady Lansdowne, 
Lady Derby, and Lady Salisbury 
as extra Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, while Lord Knollys 
will become Lord-in-Waiting 
to Her Majesty. | 
A Royal Romantic Mariage 
DN notable .recent arrival in 
England is Princess Clé- 
mentine, the handsome daughter 
of the Jate King of the Belgians. 
It is an open secret, of course, 
that her Royal Highness is here 
to make final arrangements for 
her long-expected marriage with 
Prince “Napoleon, the Bonapar- 
tist claimant to the throne of 
France.. The marriage would 
probably have taken place years ago 
had not the project met with the 
opposition of King Leopold, and also the 
fact that the bridegroom-to-be already 
possessed a morganatic wile and family. 
However, through* the death of King 


Leopold and the other difficulty having 
been arranged for the marriage will. pro- 
bably take place very shortly, . probably 
from Farnborough, the English home of the 
[Empress Eugénie. Princess Clémentine is, 
perhaps, the best looking of all the late 
King Leopold’s handsome daughters, and 
she is the only one with whom he remained 
in friendly relationship up to. the day of 
his death. In face she somewhat resembles 


her eldersister, the Countess of Lonyay, and 
has the long, rather heavy features of her 
father, the late king. 


Her figure is mag- 


LADY EDINA CONYNGHAM AND LADY MASSEREENE 


With a friend, ‘‘snapped” recently at Inverne 


nificent, and the Princess carries. herself 


better than any other royalty in Europe. 
Quite recently she built for herself a 
Splendid house in Brussels adjoining the 
royal palace, on the site of a former well- 
known hotel. The house is magnificently 


6 


furnished and contains.a large number of 
wonderful and priceless objets d'art pre- 
sented to the Princess by her father, himself 
a great collector. 
* * * 

King Edward and his Grandchildren. 
i ing Edward, it is well known, was 

devoted to and intensely proud of 
his grandchildren. He liked nothing 
better than to-go and call on some o'd 
friend and there, over those big teas with 
muffins and jam, tell tale after tale ol 
the royal children’s sayings and doings. 
Like most men who rule their 
own families with a rod of iron 
the King with his grandchildren 
was indulgent almost to a fault, 
unable to refuse them anything 
and spoiling them to the top 
of their bent. But then King 
Edward was kindness itself to 
everyone with whom he came 
in contact. He would even 
send bonnes-bouches from the 
royal kitchen to people who 
were ill, and flowers, of course, 
in abundance, one of the last of 
the invalids to be the recipient 
of this charmingly persona} 
bounty being Sir Richard 
Holmes, the librarian, who just 
lately, in the midst of writing 
his “ Life of King Edward VII.” 
had to have his leg amputated. 
“You will know exactly what 
to leave out,” the King told Sir 
Richard the last time he saw 
him ; and certainly there is much 
the librarian could, if he liked, 
leave in. Sir Richard, by the 
way, was an intense admirer of 
the King, and he admired also. 
very much the late [Empress 
Frederick, who when staying at 
Windsor was for ever in that 
wonderful library, which con- 
tains, amongst other treasures, 
Queen Elizabeth’s own copy of 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” while 
of the Kaiser, her son, Sir Richard 
declares him to be “too charming for 


words.” It is true, by the way, that King 
Idward insisted, against all advice, on 


taking his bath as usual on the Wednesday 
before his death, and asked on the very 
day he died to be given a cigar. 
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GRAND OLD 
Of the Hunting and Polo World. 


Beno ne Sau 
ted gage 


LORD HARRINGTON, M.F.H. Oe 


Our photograph depicts Lord Harrington at the recent Midland Hunts Show. The veteran sportsman, who in January next will attain his sixty-seventh 
birthday, is one of the keenest sportsmen of the day. During the season he hunts his own hounds six days out of the seven. He takes an active interest 
in polo and in 1885 assisted Gloucestershire to carry off the first county polo cup. Lord Harrington subsequently played a brilliant part for Sussex. Since 
1887 he has been a member of the Hurlingham committee, and his lordship issued the tirst volume of the ‘‘ Polo Pony Stud."’ After abusing the motor with 
some violence for many years he succumbed to the habit, and now invariably drives to the meet—slowly and cautiously—as all Nottinghamshire will testify 
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By 
‘6 Tihe Syce.’® 


THE START FOR THE FIRST NURSERY HANDICAP AT NEWMARKET 
Which was won in fine style by Mr, A. Belmont’s Sandwich (Maher up), with Mr. H. P. Whitney’s Blue Girl filly second sa 


Mr. Harry Payne Whitney. 

HE young and much - esteemed 
American polo player and race- 
horse owner, Mr. Harry Payne 
Whitney, is going to spend a good 

deal of the coming winter in England. 
His intention is to have a season’s hunting 
with us, and with such an excellent object 
in view he has taken a place within easy 
reach of two or three of the fashionable 
packs and has already acquired fifteen 
hunters. He always does a thing well 
whether it be racing, equipping a_ first- 
class polo team, or completing an ideal 
hunting stable. By the way, those 
people who are wondering whether he 
will continue to race in this country 
may be assured that at any rate he is 
certainly going to carry on during 
1gtz. At his stud farm in America 
he has this year no fewer than thirty- 
eight yearlings, and the pick of them 
will be coming to England to be 
trained at Newmarket by Andrew 
Joyner. In order to make room for 
them at the Balaton Lodge stables 
many of the older horses now in 
training are to be sold by auction 
at Newmarket this month. An ex- 
ception will be that first-class money 
loser, Delirium, the mention of whose 
name reminds me of a good story. 
Ea Ea 

A Good Story. 
Yo will know that Delirium has 

not won a-single race this year, 
though he has tried to do so ten 
times. He even started first favourite 
for such important races as thie 
Lincolnshire Handicap and the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. One 
way and another he has cost the 
country a pretty pocketful of money. 
He seems to have entirely cleaned 
out one person. Stay, this person 
appears to have kept 63d. with which 
he bought postage stamps and en- 
closed them in the following letter 
to the horse’s trainer: “ Dear Sir,— 
Enclosed please find 63d. in stamps with 
which to buy a revolver toshoot Delirium. 
And please shoot to kill!’ However 
Delirium is still.alive. I suppose Joyner 
could not get the necessary article for 
63d., and so whether tle horse breaks his 
duck’s egg or not this season he is to be 
put to hurdling. He certainly looks more 


The 
characteristic 


the cut of a hurdler than a sprinter, and it 
is in his favour that his dam was a fine 
hurdle-race winner. Poor old Delirium ! 
It is not his fault that he does no better 
than run prominently without quite win- 
ning. He was never a flyer in America, 
and yet the handicappers go on with- 
holding from him that clemency without 
which the straight-run horse never can win. 
A Very Big Bargain. 
[i I were a rich man and wanted to breed 
and race winners I should turn to a 
man as lucky—perhaps I ought to say as 


A HUNT VETERAN—MR. FAIRWEATHER 


oldest member of the Warwick. 
photograph was taken 


Warwick Hunt Show Tk 


The 


clever—as Willie Waugh, the As re 
trainer, whose name is familiar enough to 
every sportsman in Austria-Hungary by 
reason of Jong residence and many suc- 
cesses in that part of the Continent. He 
is asked to buy a good mare and foal for 
Prince Hohenlohe, so for goo guineas he 
gets the article which takes his fancv—a 


above 
at the recent 


mare named Cauld Blast and a foal by 
Laveno which was given the name of Icy 
Wind. The colt becomes a two-year-old 
and wins £3,000. He becomes a three- 
year-old and wins about £7,000 more. 
Yes, I should certainly retain WW. W.—if' I 
were a rich man and wished to increase 
my riches ten-fold. 


tt a tt 


’Ammer, Ammer, ’Ammer. 
t the time of writing owners and 
trainers are experiencing a_ re- 
luctance to gallop their horses, so hard 
has the ground become. Then, too, the 
adamantine condition of things is 
allecting fields, and unless rain has 
fallen between the writing of these 
notes and their appearance in print 
you will notice a very attenuated 
Cesarewitch field. Bronzino and Pure 
Gem possess such obvious chances for 
the big long-distance handicap that 
it seems safe to take the bookmakers’ 
short prices a week or a fortnight 
before the race. But who can tell 
what a gallop may bring forth to 
limbs which were never intended 
to stand the strain of long hard 
galloping on ground which is like 
nothing so much as the “ard ‘igh 
road”? There is another cause 
which is creating havoc in not a lew 
stables—coughing. 


co at % 
Fancies. 


ith regard to the Cesarewitch I 
am unable to see anything 
with a- reasonable chance of beating 
Bronzino and Pure Gem. It is no 
sort ol a tip, and in choosing between 
them readers must accept their own 
reading of the form book. Personally 
I think Bronzino has only to be as 
well as he was at Doncaster to win 
easily. The Duke of York Stakes is a 
much more open race, and Lonawand, 
Wolleland, and Faithful Don appeal 
to one though the latter is maybe a 
trifle out-classed. Still he is a most con- 
sistent performer this year. Newmarket 
hopes ol winning the race underwent a 
distinct revival when Columbus easily won 
the October Handicap last week. He is a 
great fine horse with only a featherweight 
to carry, and the ease of his win suggested 
many possibilities, 
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SNAPSHOTS F ND THERE. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S ELDEST SON COMES HOME TO VISIT THE OLD HAUNTS IMMORTALISED BY HIS FATHER 


Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens, Charles Dickens's eldest surviving son, who has returned from Australia to England after an absence of forty-five years, 
spent a good deal of time one day last week in visiting localities in London immortalised by his father. Our photograph depicts Mr. Dickens leaving 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop” in Portugal Street 


ENT SHOTS AT THE HON. L. HARCOURT’S SHOOTING PARTY AT STANTON HARCOURT 


The names of group, reading from left to right, are: Standing—Captain Wilson Mr Burns, Hon. John Ward, Mrs. Harcourt, Sir Edward Grey, Miss 
Claire Frewen, Hon. L. Harcourt, Mr. Mason; seated—Mrs. Burns, Hon. Mrs. Ward, Mrs. W. Burns, Lady Evelyn Mason; seated on ground—Hon. H. 
Mulholland, Mr. F. Sheridan 


THE TATLER 


Y DEAREST OLD UNCLE,— 

It’s a fib—I'm not in Paris at 

all but in Brussels. The cat’s 

out of the bag! When I come 

to think of it | rather imagine that you 
don’t care whether that feline is in or out, 
do you, dear? Igo back to the Gay City 
to-morrow, d’ailleurs. I don’t particularly 
adore Brussels you know, although the 
people, some of them, are charming— 
especially a Monsieur Bickx, the military 
tailor to his Majesty the King Albert, and 
whoturned out the rippingest little uniform 
for Meg Villars, who is playing at the 
Scala here. By and by I'll tell you about 
the show. She took me there, and I 
gasped with surprise when I saw the 
troubles of a dress 
rehearsal. No stage 
life for me thank you, 
dear, But first I must 
tell you that I’ve been 
to. the Exhibition. 
Well, I don’t think 
it’s any better or worse 
than those I've already 
seen. It’s bigger than 
l-arl’s Court of course, 
but it’s a good deal 
smaller than the 1900 
one in Paris that 
gladdened my school- 
girl heart on account 
of the trottoir roulant. 
Yes, I was more in- 
terested in going round 
on that moving plat- 
form anc indiscreetly 
peeping into the flats 
of the unhappy people 
who lived in the streets 
that skirted the ex- 
hibition than I was in 
the admirable sections 


thet represented the 
various nations. The 
illuminations in 


Brussels are rather fine 
although it is curious 
how soon you get used 
to going about every 
night under the lumi- 
nous garlands that 
festoon the bouleve irds. 

one fountain, 
Place Brouckere, 
is absolutely wonderlul 
at night when the 
many coloured electric 
lamps gleam through 
the cascades and reflect 
in the water. The 
American Park show 
doesn’t seem to do 
much business over 
here, dear, but ye gods 
and little fishes! the 
crowds that swarm the cinematograph 
halls. Brussels isn’t particularly a big 
town, is it, dear? Well, there are at least 
two dozen ‘cinematograph theatres and they 
are always full at all hoursof the day. In 
Place Brouckere there are two big establish- 
ments, a few yards further on there are four 
inore almost side by side in the Boulevard 
du Nord, and from eight o’clock to mid- 
night you can’t find a seat—so I am told, 
for I confess that I only put my head round 
the door of Pathé’s place and then | flew, 
for the combined odours therein were not 
alluring. Did you read the speech made 
by one “of the Belgian big pots apropos the 
fire at the Exhibition and the promptitude 
and courtesy with which Mr, Hardinge 
organised the reconstruction of the English 


aye fe. 


section—or something like that? The big 
pot was so carried away by his desire to 
be flattering that he said, “One might 
almost take’ you, cher monsieur, for a Bel- 
gian.” The English people present smiled, 
and so will you, dear, when you read this. 


Now I must tell you about the Scala. 

Meg took me there to see the‘ dress- 
maker's rehearsal.” We anived at the 
theatre and she hurried by the porters at 
the door, trying hard to look unconscious 
of the fact that her name stands out 
trom the background in big red letters— 
what childishly conceited creatures these 
theatrical people are, dear. Inside the 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MLLE. CHENAL 


The famous singer who is appearing at the Paris opera house with much success. She gave a 
marvellous performance in ‘‘Armide”’ the other evening. 


Mile. Chenal 
attractive personality as-well as a golden voice 


folding swing doors, what a sight met my 
eyes, uncle, ‘Fifty or so big wicker baskets 
stood in the foyer; round each one were 
grouped little dancers, chorus girls, ‘‘ two- 
liners,” all in various stages of undress 
and all more or less grubby. As soon as 
the baskets are opened and the dresses— 


which come from Pascauds in Paris— 
appear the fighting begins. German 
‘cusses ’ ’ intermingled with Belgian patois 


float about in the. air, and the row goes 
crescendo till an angry, perspiring, and 
profane stage-manager in shirt sleeves 
rushes from the stage and scatters the 
groups, only to pen them together at the 
further end of the foyer lar away from the 
mysterious baskets so full of fascinating 
chiffons and hats. 
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riscilla im Paris. 


e make our way down to the dressing 
rooms, where the stars dress and 

where the principals’ costumes are already 
prepared for the last fitting. The “ ladies ”’ 
are smiling contentedly, for the garments 
look delightful as they hang lrom the 
walls; the colourings are wonderful, and 
Pascauds are celebrated for their pretty 
models. The ‘‘ gentlemen” look bored 
and indifferent, as it is meet that a male 
man should quand il est question de mode. 
Everyone retires into his or her dressing 


room and the doors are shut. 
Wels the dressing process goes on 
natches of song are heard, the 
men mihitile contentedly, but suddenly 
the storm bursts. The 


doors fly open and 
gorgeous apparitions 
rush out of the little 


cubby holes that serve 
as dressing rooms. 
““\Iv waist doesn’t fit.” 
“It’s awful; look at 
this crease.” ‘ Look at 
this sleeve,” etc., etc. 
I left them all swear- 
ing at and coaxing 
the costumiers, who 
immediately began to 
pin them into shape. 

oo it 
Up on the stage the 

muddle seemed 
worse ; bits of scenery 
were all over the 
place, the electricians 
were doing extra- 
ordinary things with 
many coloured globes, 
and the carpenters 
were. sawing and 
planing without inter- 
ruption. The orchestra 
was practising spas- 
modically, and the 
hubbub and ___ noise 
were intensified by the 
hundred or so_ girls 
of the chorus who 
were waiting in the 
foyer for the stage to 
be clesred. As’a bar 
happens to be at the 
back of the foyer the 
noise was _ increased 
by the rattle of glasses 
and the popping of 
corks. 

* tt 

{ter about an hour 

of this I was 
just going home in 
despair when suddenly 
abellrang. The stage 
cleared like magic, the 
orchestra attacked the 
overture, the footlights threw the pretty 
scenery ‘into relief, “the girls left the bar 
hurriedly and rushed round to the wings 
to await their cue. The commere, la 
jolie Naudia, entered, moulded perlectl, Vv 
in the frock that an hour before was ail 
wrinkles and creases. The “ funny” men, 
Leopold and Noccent, made me roar. Meg 
Villars made me laugh with the way she 
manages to say naughty things in French 
as if she didn’t understand them. Now | 
shall be quite ready to settle down in 
Paris again, dear, and all my desire to go 
on the stage has flown; it is a heart- 
breaking profession I think, and I know I 
should go crazy with the rehearsals. Good- 
bye, darling. Don’t be cross because I 
stayed here.—Your PrisciLua, 


Reutlinger 


possesses a most 
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NAPIERAKAOWSAA 


Whose Tense, Fierce Damcimg has Carried Paris Off her Feet. 


Walery 


Oyler 
“A WOMAN AND A _ HAILSTORM MIXED — — — 


“Who by dint of hard work and a body like a steel watch-spring has made a name for herself here in Paris.” —‘ The Referee’ 


The new Arab ballet at the Folies Bergére has an additional piquancy by reason of the appearance of Mile. Napierkowska asa Bedouin maid. This clever 
dancer's work is of the whirlwind order. In this ba\let of Madame Mariquita, the French Katti Lanner, Mile. Napierkowska makes her first appearance 
in rags. Captured by a hostile tribe and persuaded by their daggers she dances such a measure as holds the audience spell-bound. ‘‘She is an eel made 
human, with a beautiful woman’s face and he'l in her heart. She is passion, rage, horror, hope, fear, anguish, terror, and utter exhaustion in as (many 
seconds as it takes to read the words’’—again we quote “The Referee.” In a concluding tableau this fair Bedouin maid dances before the Arab prince, 
personated by La Belle Otero. In this she gives a dance to which the various Salomes we have seen are mere child’s play 


b 
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‘“The Eternal Question.” 
HEN one is eventually seated in 
the stalls at the Tivoli, there 
perforce one has to stick—un- 
less it happens to be the last 
seat of the row. To leave or enter them 
is like a surgical operation, which only 
those positively dying of thirst will dare 
to undertake. Happily, except during the 
interval, no one has the least desire to 
do so, because at the Tivoli is found in- 
variably one of the very finest programmes 
in London. I like these old-fashioned 
music-halls, where there is not the very 
least attempt made at “elevation ”’ except 
of frillies, and where the 
red-nosed comedian still 
tells us of his matrimonial 
peccadilloes and_ the 
humours of his mother-in- 
law. There is such a 
friendly feelimg, too, 
between the artists and the 
audience that I always feel 
inclined to stand up sud- 
denly and shake hands with 
them and ask them what 
Mr. George Lashwood calls 
“the eternal question ’’— 
“ What'll yer ave?” . 
t & * 
Phil Ray. 
ven the “creature” 
thaws in the genial 
atmosphere of the Tivoli. 
She fell in love with Mr. 
Phil Ray straight away. 
Phil Ray is a red-nosed 
comedian who  abbrevs. 
That he’s very com. is a 
cert. At the end of his 
turn he received an ova., 
and the “creature” was 
so enthu. that she split her 
mits. Excuse me—but 
abbreviations of everything, 
including his trousers, is 
the special humour of this 
original comedian, and one 
gets into bad hab.—I mean 
habits—so easily when one 
‘is away from home. 


f # & Ea 
The Hobble Skirt. 


But if the “‘creature” 

liked Phil Ray I 
loved Marie Lloyd. 
Marie is so vulgar, so 
sprightly, so typical of what 


the average Englishman 
believes stands for the broad 
and brilliant way. And 


what an artist she is, too! 
She glides round the corner 
of the scene with a wicked 
twinkle in her darkened 
eyes ina manner that simply 
seizes the imagination. To 
hear her chirp her hobble-skirt sonz— 


” 


Guards, 


If it shows my form a little bit, 

Just a little bit; not too much of it ; 

If it shows my form a little bit, 

It’s the littie bit the bovs admire 
—is to know the feeling of blushing mightily 
at something purely of real “art.” Even 
the ‘creature’s’’ decorum was not im- 
pervious to Marie’sirresistible humour. As 
for tlie audience it did not know whether 
to be shocked or amused, and it settled 
the difficulty by cheering Marie to the 
echo. She is just one of those artists 
which the music-hall cannot possibly do 
without. To hear her sing an inane ditty 


~ 


is to witness Westminster Cathedral being 
built without straw. Her last. two songs 
were incontestable evidence of this. 


a & e 


The Inimitable Wilkie. 
ut before the inimitable Marie made 
her appearance Mr. Wilkie Bard had 
held the stage. Mr. Bard is a comedian 
who has a perfect genius for making other 
people do the work. That the audience 
love his performance is only yet another 
piece of evidence that happiness lies in 
the labour market. They do not seem to 


realise that the gentleman on the stage is 


MRS. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


The wife of the popular actor-manager whose romantic comedy, ‘'D’Arcy 
is meeting with such success at the St. James's Theatre. 
was taken at Mrs. Alexander's beautiful home at Chorley Wood, Herts. 


merely being gently persuasive and that 
they themselves really create the hilarity 
of the evening. This was especially shown 
in Mr. Bard’s newest song when, as with 
most of the others, the comedian insists 
that the audience shall do all the singing 
and he himself shail stand before them 
plaintively listening to their ridiculous 
mistakes. There is such a_ gloriously 
subtle humour in this method of making 
the audience entertain the entertainer that 
I have often wondered that more artists 
do not take up the idea. After all we all 
like to hear our own voices, while the 
mistakes of our next door neighbour are 


{2 


Fou sham & Banfield 


Our photograph 
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fe Two at the Tivoli. 


for us a perpetual delight. The unknown 
gentleman in the audience who finished 
off Mr. Bard’s song, ‘‘I want to Sing in 
Opera,” by shouting “ pop-pop-pop-er-a,” 
made the success of the performance. 
must congratulate him sincerely. We all 
laughed ourselves hoarse at it and cheered 
Mr. Bard again and again. 


a 


Harry Lauder. 
nd what is there to say of Harry 
Lauder at this time of day? That 
he is unrivalled, unique, supreme, has long 
ago become trite, but if there is one 
characteristic about him 
above all others it is his 
liumanity. His humour is 
that of everyday life, his 
sentiment is that of every 
beating heart. Moreover, 
lie is the essence of pure 
youth. ‘I Love a Lassie” 
is the ideal picture of every 
man’s first calf - affection. 
His song about lying in 
bed on Sunday morning 
listening to. the wife cook- 
ing ham-and-eggs down- 
stairs while he digests all 
the murders, suicides, and 
seductions in» the Sunday 
paper belongs to every- 
body’s life more or less. 
It is the genius of the 
artist, however, that brings 
its humour home to every 
one of the audience. More- 
over, his songs appeal to 
the best side of humanity ; 
they are like a breath of 
the wild heathered country 
about which heso enchant- 
ingly sings. The effect of 
the artist’s art is to make 
his listeners happy with 
hrm, and happier still with 
themselves. When I say 
that even the “ creature” 
and I clasped each other’s 
hand surreptitiously in the 
darkness you will under- 
stand exactly what I mean. 


A Pleasant Surprise. 
“Lhe present programme 
at the Tivoli includes 
no single “turn” of per- 
forming animals. For this 
we were rather thankful. 
It is depressing to see 
domestic pets giving an 
all-too-creditable imitation 
f their master or mistress. 
‘““T like to feel I am appear- 
ing a hero to my own 
dog,” I whispered to the 
‘‘creature’’; but the genial 
effect of Harry Lauder was 
apparently fast wearing oll. “Yes,” she 
answered, “it would take a dumb animal 
to see anything heroic in you.” But 
before I could think of an appropriate 
repartee the lights went out for the bio- 
scope and we made our exit. We had 
fought valiantly to get into our places ; 
we thought it better policy to beat our 
retreat under cover of the darkness. One 
can wage a wordy warlare far more 
efficaciously when one does not see the 
enemy. Once in the Strand the “creature” 
took command oI the field, and if there were 
syrens there a-calling she took care that I 
beat an ignominious, if respectable, retreat. 


the 
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PISTOLS, POWDER, AND PATCHES. 


The Heroine of Mr. George Alexander’s New American War Comedy. 


MISS EVELYN D’ALROY AS PAMELA IN “D’ARCY OF THE GUARDS” 


In which she is making such a success. Miss D’Alroy expresses with gracious dignity the varied emotions of the patriotic Pamela and incidentally 

makes a charming picture in the frills and furbelows of bygone days. Her love scenes with Mr. George Alexander as the gallant D'Arcy of the Guards 

(whose portrait is inset) are delightfully enacted. Miss D'Alroy since her appearance a few seasons ago in a little one-act flay at the Empire has rapidly 
come to the front of her profession, and is now one of London's most popular leading actresses 
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BY 
RICHARD 
KING. 


‘More Memoirs. 
T would be necessary to have lived 

a life as full and varied as Lady 
Dorothy Nevill to be able to write 

like her a second volume of intimate 
memoirs as interesting and amusing as 
the first one; yet this feat Lady Dorothy 
has accomplished with complete success. 
“Under Five Reigns” (Methuen) is tho- 
roughly readable and entertaining [rom 
the first page to the last. He would be 
-a dullard indeed who was not fascinated 
by such a procession of well-known people 
as those who flit across the pages of these 
entertaining reminiscences. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill was born in the reign of “ the first 
gentleman in Europe,” and she has lived 
under five different monarchs. All through 
her life she seems to have known inti- 
mately everybody worth knowing. Of 
these she gives a vivid personal account, 
together with an extract or two /rom 
some of the letters she has received from 
them; and through the book there runs 
.a thread of clear feminine judgment, not 
only of the people themselves but of the 
society in which they lived. There is a 
‘certain sadness in the book too—a regret 
for times and people long since passed 
away. Her vivid pictures of society forty 
years ago make one regret the vapid 
money-hunting social ideals of the pre- 
sent day. For nowadays society, as a real 
society, is well-nigh dead. 


Political Friends. 


©! course a good 
deal of Lady 
Dorothy’s book is 


taken up with accounts 
of famous politicians ; 
indeed, politics seems 
to have played a great 
part in her intimate 
life. Gladstone she 
knew well; Lord 
Beaconsfield addressed 


her as “dearest Doro- 
thy”; Cobden was 
also.a_ great friend, 


and so were Lord Sher- 
‘brookeand John Bright. 
She also knew inti- 
mately Matthew 
Arnold, Sir John Mil- 
lais, Lord St. Helier, 
Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen, and Charles 
Darwin, and every- 
body else of note in 
the London of her day. 
Speaking of Lord St. 
Helier she tells the tale 
of a gushing young 
lady who somewhat 
wearied the famous 
Divorce Court judge 
by ramblings of ro- 
mance and love,: in 
which she declared 
herself passionately in- 
terested. “In particu- 
lar did shé vaunt the 
Platonic form of affec- 
tion, at last saying, 
“And .you, Lord St. 
Helier, | am sure agree 
with me that the 
Platon.c love really 
exists?’ ‘I have heard 


a good deal about it,’ said he, ‘but re- 
member no case of its coming before me 
in the discharge of my duties in the Divorce 
Court.’” 

& 
Byron and the Missionary. 


mong the amusing stories which she 
tells is one concerning the mission- 


ary work in New Zealand. ‘Polygamy 
prevailed there to a great extent. A chief 


with ten wives was told that he could not 
be baptised unless he confined himself to 
one. ‘‘Attheend of about two months he 
repaired to the nearest missionary and 
stated that he had got rid of nine. ‘ What 
have you done with them?’ was the 


vin 


THE LUCREZIA BORGIA OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM 


The above scathing cartoon is published by our American contemporary, ‘‘ Puck,’’ and is infended 
to depict Mr. Randolph Hearst (seen above, inset), that Napoleon of the American newspaper 
world, as poisoning the pages of his many papers with ‘‘slander, spite, scandal, malice,” to quote 
but a few of the vices with which he is supposed to spice his pages. The cartoon is very typical 
of the virulent pictorial attacks made—justly or unjustly—on all men ‘‘in the public eye” 
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natural interrogatory. ‘I have eaten 
them,’ was the unhesitating reply.’’ An- 
other of the stories concerns Lord Byron 
and is characteristic of the man. When 
he first dined with Mr. Rogers, the banker 
poet, he was asked if he would take soup. 
No, he never took soup. Would he take 
some fish? No, he never took fish. 
Presently lhe was asked if he would eat 
some mutton. No, he never ate mutton. 
Mr. Rogers then asked him if he would 
have a glass of wine. No, he never 
tasted wine. His host then in despera- 
tion asked what he did eat and drink, and 
the answer was, ‘‘ Nothing but hard biscuits 
and soda-water.”’ Some days alter, meet- 
ing Hobhouse, Byron’s great {friend and 
confidant, Rogers asked him how long 
Lord Byron would persevere in his present 
diet. Hobhouse replied, “ Just as long as 
you continue to notice it.” It was sub- 
sequently ascertained that Byron, after 
leaving Rogers’s house, had gone to a club 
in St. James's Street and eaten a hearty 
supper. 


i t te 


A Chamberlain Letter. 
Among the intimate friends of Lady 
Dorothy who are now living is Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Particularly inter- 
esting is a letter she received twenty-seven 
years ago, It shows what a far-seeing 
man the famous politician is. ‘‘ Dear 
Lady Dorothy,’ he wrote, “have you 
read two books lately published, ‘ Pro- 
yress and Poverty,’ by H. George, and 
‘Land Nationalisation,’ by A. Walton? 
They come to the same 
conclusion, ‘ L’ennemi 
cest Je proprietaire,’ 
and they advocate 
the same remedy; 
namely, confiscation 
of property in land. . 
In all seriousness, 
if ] were a large land- 
owner I should be 
uneasy. They are so 
few, and the landless 
are so many. There 
is only one way of 
giving security to this 
kind of property and 
that is to multiply the 
owners of it. Peasant 
proprietors in some 
form or other and on 
a large scale is the 
antidote to the doc- 
trine of confiscation, 
which is now making 
converts.” 


a .o) 
Conversation. 
here is also the 


story of Queen 
Victoria who went to 
a great ball given in 
her honour by the 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
The duchess wore a 
magnificent dress all 
ablaze with diamonds, 
while the Queen went 
in a simple muslin 
embroidered in colours, 
and on shaking hands 
with the duchess she 
said, “I come from my 
house to your palace.” 
jut the story, to my 
mind, does not show 
the late Queen’s taste 
to the very finest 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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PIRINCES, PEERS, AND DUCKS. 


The WMaiser’s Brother Enjoys Good Sport im the Lyme Coverts. 


PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA DUCK-SHOOTING AT LYME HALL, CHESHIRE 


Where he is at present a guest of Lord and Lady Newton, and with other members of the house party has been enjoying some capital sport among the 
wild duck and other game in the preserves adjacent to the Hall. The Hon, Hilda Legh, Lord Newton's second daughter, is seen on the left of picture 


LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE PRINCE ALEXANDER MUNSTER 
In a hot corner at Lyme Hall. Lord Willoughby de Broke is a very skilful Aide-de-camp to Prince Henry of Prussia, on the qui vive’ apshot in 
game shot the preserves at Lyme Hall ® 


$ 
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WITT SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


Apart from the many famous 
men and women whom Lady Dorothy 
Nevill has met and known in her long 
and varied life it is her comparison of 
society forty years ago with that of the 
present day Which makes her delightful 
book so curiously interest- 
ing. People — even the 
aristocracy—lived far more 
simple and homely lives in 
those days, and were far 
more individual and really 
“ distinguished ” than they 
are in the present day. 
Conversation was conver- 
sation in those days and 
not the “talk” it has de- 
generated to in ours. The 
smart set as we know it 
nowadays was unheard ol; 
the alyject worship of money 
apart from all the benefits 
that might accrue from it 
did not then exist. 


advantage. 


Lady Cardigan’s Memoirs. 

i elerring to the recent 

somewhat raking up 

of old scandals in the form 
_of recollections Lady Doro- 
thy says, “It was, indeed, 
declared’ that her (Lady 
Cardigan’s) volume of 

recollections threw an en- 


curious coincidence,” she adds too, “ hardly 
any (I do not think there is one) of the 
people about whom rather impish anec- 
dotes are told are alive.” In “ Under Five 
Reigns” there is a praiseworthy lack of 


unsavoury scandal. 


“There is a devil in everybody, all 
owing to [ve’s apple.” 

“The real art of conversation is not 
only to say the right thing in the right 
place, but, far more difficult still, to leave 
unsaid the wrong thing at the tempting 
moment.” 

a ut ate 
A Book of Clever Poems. 


From Mr. Arthur Scott 
Craven’s little book 
of poems, ‘‘Alarums and 
Excursions” (Elkin 
Mathews)—many of which 
are charming and all dis- 
tinctly clever—I cull the 
following :-— 
Like lingering leaves that— 
seeming—fear to fall, 
Though seared and stricken by 
the winter blast, 
So hold we life most precious 
to the last, 
Like lingering leaves. 
Though death—we dare con- 
tend—is not the all, 
And nought that -dies but 
blooms again serene, 
Fain would we linger o’er this 
closing scene. 
And when, perforce, we answer 
to the call, 
And younger players fill our 
vacant parts, 
gin would we live awhile 
Gy within your hearts, 


tirely new and rather un- podeea : 
c F \ Like lingering leaves. 
pleasant light upon the ‘ zs S i 
ways of the leisured classes LORD GLADSTONE AT THE JOHANNESBURG RACES \ i ey id 
during the mid-Victorian Our photograph depicts the new Governor-General of South Africa and friends A Light Story. , 
Cras tees As a matter leaving the members’ stand. The names, from left to right, are: Captain Parish, s ust between Ourselves 2 
A.D.C., Mr. R. Currie, Lord Gladstone, and Mr. Payne-Gallwey (Fisher Unwin), by 


of fact, the vivacious recol- 
lections in question proved 
nothing at all, except that their writer 
was possessed of a singularly imaginative 
memory, particularly retentive of scandal 


such as always has and ever will be 
talked. Lady Cardigan no doubt 
saw a good deal of a certain kind of 


racing society, and it is hardly surprising 
that some of the 
lively spirits with 
whom she con- 
sorted sneered at 
and retailed 
scandals about 
those whom they 
deemed over- 
bearing and self- 
righteous. In 
every society 
since the world 
began there has 
always been a 
certain number 
of individuals 
who have in 
some measure 
flouted the 
general stan- 
dards of life, and 
these invariably 
maintain that 
their more rigo- 
rously - behaved 
brethren are in 
reality no better 
than themselves, 
. and are delighted 
to retail scandal 
about them. 
This probably 
was the origin 


Sayings from ‘‘ Under Five Reigns.” 
oliticians make fools of themselves— 
lawyers of others—women of both.” 
“Some men, although they possess the 
gold of conversation, seldom have its 
5 A ? 
small change. 
“We know everything too late.” 


Anne Warner, is a light, 
chatty, amusing little story of love-making 
and misunderstanding, foolishness and 
flirtation, quarrels and making them up 
again. ‘lhe opening chapters are French 
“farce” at its wildest, full of shrieks and 
excursions into other people’s bedrooms— 
all very innocent however—with hysterics, 
ejectments, and 
explanations im- 
mediately alter- 
wards. It all 
happens among 
the house-party 
of American 
friends whom 
Mrs. Dunn_ has 
invited to spend 
a few weeks with 
her in Germany. 
Miss Warner 
writes brightly, 
but her bustling 
“situations ” are 
a little forced 
and unnatural, 
especially at the 
beginning of the 


bioiok23 ah has 
gives her story 
a rather tiresome 
air of restless 
vivacity. Never- 
theless, “Just 
between Our- 
selves” is very 


readable and just 
the kind of tale 
to be enjoyed 
over the fire on 
a dull day. 
Within the possi- 


of many of the : Q, 

stories with “FROM AN OLD FRIEND AND A NEW ONE” bilities of her 

C ne h mae A PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS GRANDSON AT HIGHBURY We ry ; Miss 
ardigan 111e er Nas Ccon- 

her ae ie The above interesting photograph is one of many which appear in Lady Dorothy Nevill’s second book of t fear b licht 

b yi ely reminiscences entitled ‘‘ Under Five Reigns.” The picture published here is inscribed in Mrs. Chamberlain's TIVEC LO © AS) 
ook, By ax handwriting with the words, ‘‘To Lady Dorothy Nevill from an old friend and a new one” andentertaining. 
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ge Belcher. 


By Geor 


PTS. 


DEEPER DE 


ei ee 


Rev. Smifkins: You ought to be ashamed to be seen smoking that disgusting cigarette 


Friend of Delinquent (waiting for a whiff): Garn, there’s cheaper’n these 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


- Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY, — All the 
good fairies must 
have been present 
at your christening 

for you are one of the lucky 
women who seem to have 
been born with every sort 
and kind of advantage. The 
other day at a week-end party 
at a smart country house the 
guests, when tired of bridge, 
played a game at which each 
had to mention the three things 
that he or she thought were 
the most important. One woman declared 
that health, money, and freedor were the 
three things that mattered, and most of us 
agreed, only one man said that he would 
like to throw in a spice of position. And 
another woman who was quite good- 
looking confessed that what she most 
desired was brilliant beauty. Now it 
strikes me that you seem to possess one 
and all of the good gifts enumerated and 
this we shall plainly see if we take stock 
of your lot in life and surroundings. 

Certainly you ‘had high rank as you 
were born Lady Olivia Taylour, and are 
the daughter of an earl and the grand- 
daughter of a marquis, the late Lord 
Headfort. And your mother, herself a 
marquis’s daughter, is the beautiful Lady 
Bective, of whom I shall have more to say 
later on in my letter. You led the usual 
petted, sheltered life of a high-born only 
daughter and—also according to rule— 
were your mother’s friend and companion. 
Then Fate arranged that you should bea 
very considerable heiress. As the late 
Lord Bective’s only child the unentailed 
portion of the Headfort property and a 
large sum of money were deviated from 
the title for your advantage. And this 
included Underley Hall, a most beautiful 
place in the Kirkby Lonsdale district of 
Westmorland. 

Then you had and have a beauty that 
can be best described as radiant. Even 
now your face is girlish, and you are fair, 
with dark hair and the most delicate of 
complexions, and your features are of the 
small, straiglit, and super-refined order. 
But the mention of the word “hair’’ re- 
minds me of one of the most striking 
points in your appearance. When you 
were a girl of seventeen a white lock 
appeared over your forehead, and this, of 
course, increased with time, so that your 
front hair was prematurely grey even in 
the early twenties. But this white cloud 
around your fair face has added to rather 
than detracted from the charm of your 
appearance. The subject of early white- 
ness was once before referred to in these 
letters, but only the other day an artist 
was heard to say that grey hair with a 
young face greatly enhanced the bright- 
ness of the eyes and the delicate beauty 
of the complexion. In fact it attains by 
natural means what art arrives at by 
powder, and it has one immense advan- 
tage—it looks as well by day as it does 
in the evening. 

Then like several other pretty and 
brainy women you have a style of dress 
that is all your own and that sets you off 
to perfection. You have chosen a genre 
that is cloudy and artistic, and you appear 
in frocks of pale-coloured chiffon trimmed 
with rare old lace, or in soft silk with 
delicate embroideries, or else you wear 
rich velvet also adorned with priceless 
lace, and in the day one sees you with 


richest fur, sable, silver-fox, ermine, and 
chinchilla. In fact you know the art of 
dress as applied to your own poetical 
appearance. As far as | am aware you 
do not much favour Paris dressmakers, but 
like the Duchess of Portland, the Duchess 
of Rutland, and Lady Brownlow you 
delight to choose your own stuffs and to 
do your own designing, and I must admit 
that in your case this rather risky proceed- 
ing is extremely successful. Then one 
likes to give credit to a woman who olf 
her own bat has started a new and be- 
coming fashion, and you are responsible 
for the wreaths of flowers and garlands of 
leaves worn in the hair in the evening 
which have emancipated so many women 
from the tyranny of the tiara, for you wear 
this floral headgear at balls, parties, the 
opera, and sometimes even at court 
entertainments. 

Just now I used the word “brainy” as 
regards your ladyship, and this expression 
is completely justified. You are not one 
of those who go in for being a blue-stock- 
ing nor do you take an active part in 
political movements, but at the same time 
you read and think and are extremely 
clever and accomplished. Also you, like 
many of us, have a decided leaning to- 
wards the occult and mysterious. In fact, 
it is an open secret that you go in more 
or less for theosophy and also for Buddhism. 
Iremember that a year or two ago you 
gave an at-home in honour of a Buddhist 
monk who came over and called himself 
Amanda Metteya, but who told his friends 
quite openly that he was a Scotchman, 
and you had this at your house in 
Grosvenor Street and made tlie affair into 
a small smart entertainment. This re- 
minds me that of late there has been a 
marked increase in the Buddhist faith in 
England. Everyone knows that Lord 
Mexborough professes this ancient creed, 
and so do several other members of our 
aristocracy. Professor Rhys Davis is the 
leader of the movement, and there are 
said to be about a hundred Buddhists in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Then until a 
year or two ago Rangoon was their centre 
of action, but now the international head- 
quarters have been transferred to London. 
As a result a certain set in our social world 
have begun to take an ardent interest in 
Buddhism. 

However, as far as your ladyship is 
concerned you have many other pursuits 
and amusements. For one thing you are 
extremely musical, in which you resemble 
your charming mother, Lady Bective. 
You give musical parties, go to many of 
the best concerts, and are often to be seen 
ina box at the opera; and your know- 
ledge of music is real and deep, and you 
sing prettily and play several instruments 
with taste and expression. 

In writing thus the thought comes to 
me that your name, Olivia, is in many 
ways most suitable. We think of that 
old-time heroine, Olivia, in Shakspere’s 
Twelfth Night as a beautiful and highly- 
placed woman, better endowed than most 
of us with all sorts of gifts, graces, and 
advantages. ‘This, by the way, reminds 
me of the way in which Shakspere’s names 
are borne by smart women of the present 
period. You are Olivia and so is a former 
Countess Cairns, now the wile of. Mr, 
Roger Sloane-Stanley of Paultons. We 
have many Beatrices, among others Lady 
Beatrice Pole-Carew ; Lady Hamilton is 
Rosalind, and there is a Lady Juliet Duff 
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and a Lady Celia Coates, 
besides any number of 
Katherines and a few stray 
Portias and Mirandas. The 
old Bard of Avon has been 
responsible for much of our 
nomenclature. 

Now, as usual, I am going 
to end up with the topic of 
relations, which in your case 
are of interest. As I said 
before, your mother, Lady 
Bective, was in former days 
one of the most beautiful and 
brilliant of women. She was born Lady 
Alice Hill and is sister to Lord Arthur Hiil 
and aunt to the present Lord Downshire. 
She married in 1865 the Earl of Bective 
of the day, who never succeeded to the 
marquisate of Downshire. However, she 
was left a well-dowered widow with a 
house in Eaton Place and a country home, 
Lunefield, in Westmorland. She was once 
a great beauty, and is even now tall and 
stately with a wealth of white hair thrown 
back Irom her face in the style sacred to 
the sorrows of Marie Antoinette. Lady 
Bective strikes one as a woman born 
before her time, as even in the serious 
sixties and seventies she was smart and 
strenuous, had opinions of her own, and 
a good head on her shoulders. In old 
days her beauty, position, and business- 
like qualities were of much use to her 
friends at election times, and she has all 
her life been extremely keen on politics. 
Nowadays she takes an active part in the 
Woman’s Suffrage movement and also 
works with a will for the welfare of Irish 
home industries. She is known to her 
intimates as “Queenie.” . Then the pre- 
sent Lord and Lady Headfort are interest- 
ing personalities. He is an Irish peer and 
was in the 1st Life Guards, and when very 
young married Miss Rosie Boot, whom we 
all know was a charming actress at a 
well-known theatre. She is extremely 
pretty and has brains as well as looks, 
for after her marriage she soon made her 
way into quite the inner set in smart 
society, and she dresses well and plays 
her part to perfection—yYour obedient 
servant, CANDIDA. 

ood 2 & 

Next Week, THE COUNTESS OF DONOUGHMORE 


The Autumn Season. 
here are signs everywhere that the 
autumn season has now fairly com- 
menced ; the months of October, November, 
and December are quite the nicest of the 
whole year in town. For one thing they 
are the only months in which London life 
can be said to be really enjoyable and 
London really and truly London. The 
season proper brings in its train so many 
strangers and people who never set foot 
in town except between April and June 
that the real inhabitant is swamped in the 
foreign invasion and retires into the back- 
ground. There isa false brilliance about 
London in the season rather like those 
uncomfortable efforts some hostesses make 
to entertain their friends. And that is why 
many do not like it in May, but hardly 
wish to be anywhere else in October. The 
theatres are now in full swing and having 
a prosperous season. However poor Eng- 
lish people profess to be, and however bad 
times are, and however worse they are 
likely to be in the immediate future, they 
always seem to have plenty of spare cash 
for amusement of all sorts. 
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A PREVENTIVE. By Starr Wood. 


Mrs. Goose: How does this hot weather suit you ? 
Mrs. Barn Door: Awful! she feeds me on ice cream now to prevent me from laying hard-boiled eggs 
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ANY royalties have pet names 
though they are never called 
by them except by members 
of the Royal Family. Her 

Majesty when quite a little girl was called 
“Lu,” and Queen Mary has in her pos- 
session a beautiful picture book given her 
by the late Empress Frederick in which 
the words, “To dear Lu,” are inscribed 
on the first page above the Empress’s 
signature. Her Majesty’s nurse used to 
sing a lullaby song to her royal charge 
about a little girl named “ Lulu,” a name 
which greatly pleased the baby Princess 
and which she insisted on calling herself 
by when learning to talk. The Queen 
was always called “Lu” by the members 
of the Royal Family until she was ten or 
twelve, when the pet name fell into 
disuse, partly owing to the 
fact that her Majesty’s 
mother, the Duchess of 
Teck, did not like it, and 
considered, rightly no 
doubt, that it was much 
more suitable for the 
Princess to be called by 
her own name. For some 
little time her Majesty 
was called Mary, but sub- 
sequently became, of course, 
known. as the Princess May. 


ing George was known 

in his younger days 

as Albert. This was nota ~ 
pet name, but his Majesty 
was so called at the desire 
of Queen Victoria, who at 
one time wished that his 
Majesty should be known 
as Prince Albert. The late 
King, however, deemed it 
wiser that the Prince should 
be called by the name of 
George; it was not, how- 
ever, until the death of the 
Duke of Clarence that it 
was definitely decided that 
the then heir to the throne 
should be called by the 
name by which the monarch 
is now known. Albert is, 
of course, one of _ his 


Majesty’s names. 
The Prince of Wales, 
though frequently 


spoken of as Prince Eddy, 
has never been so called 
by any member of the 
Royal Family. Both King 
George and Queen Mary 
have always disliked the contracted name, 
and so also did King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra. When Mr. Hansell first 
came as tutor to the royal children he 
was instructed by King George not to 
allow any boys with whom Prince Edward 
might come in contact to call the Prince 
2 Eddy,” and the royal children were never 
allowed to do so. It may be noted, by 
the way, that none of the children of the 
Royal Family have ever been called 
“baby” after a year old. From their 
very earliest years they have all either 
been called by their own names or by 
some pet name, but never “baby.” The 
royal princes after the age of four were 
styled ‘Sir’ by their attendants, and the 
Princess Mary has been addressed as 
“Madam” or “ Your Royal Highness” by 
her maids since shesleft the nursery. “The 


Pet ames Of 


Princess Mary is sometimes called “ Bessy ” 
by her brothers. Queen Elizabeth was 
her favourite character in English history, 
and the frequency with which the Princess 
would refer to the admirable character- 
istics of her heroine led to her being styled 


“Bessy ”” by her brothers. 
Ne royalty has been called so persis- 
tently by her pet name as has the 
Queen of Norway, who for years has been 
known as “ Harry’ among her immediate 
relatives. The origin of the name is 
doubtful. The story is that the Queen, who 
was a very swift runner when she was a 
little girl, once expressed a wish to a 
visitor at Sandringham that she had been 
called “ Harry.” “ Why so?” asked the 


de 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


Leaving the Russian church at Homburg, where he has been staying 


visitor. “ Because,” replied the Princess, 
“T would have been a boy then and could 
wear boys’ clothes, which are much easier 
to run in,” and ever since the Princess has 
been called “ eae by her relatives. 


V hether the story is true or not the pet 

name has clung to her Majesty 
since she was quite a girl, and she is 
usually addressed by King George’s chil- 
dren as “Aunt Harry.” The Queen of 
Norway does not object to the name at all 
as did the Duchess of Argyll to the pet 
name of “ Connie,’’ which sobriquet was 
bestowed on her Royal Highness several 
years ago by some members of the Royal 
Family. The name arose in this way. A 
fancy portrait of a lady was exhibited at 
the Grosvenor Gallery some years ago 
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Royalties. 


which bore a most remarkable resemblance 
to her Royal Highness. The picture was 
called “ Constance,” and in jest the name 
was bestowed on ‘the Duchess of Argyll 
by some of her immediate relatives SOR 

was later contracted into Connie. Her 
Royal Highness, however, did not like the 
name and it was dropped. 


bea 


‘The Prince of Wales’s brother, Prince 
Henry, has been called ‘Smiler”’ 
for several years past by his brothers. 
The young Prince has a peculiarly sunny 
smile which appears on his face even 
under circumstances not calculated usually 


_to bring a smile toa boy’s countenance. 


When set to perform some extra task as 
a punishment for mistakes in an over- 
hurriedly prepared lesson, 
Prince Henry would smile 
cheerfully, a fact that 
gained for him the nick- 
name in question from his 
brothers. 


tt ae 


‘The Princess Victoria 

used to be called 
“Oly” by her sisters, which 
is merely a contraction of 
Olga, her Royal Highness’s 
second name, but later 
the Princess was called 
“ Vicky,’ which Queen 
Alexandra liked much 
better. The Queen-Mother 
by her immediate relatives 
has always been known as 
“ Alix.” Miss Charlotte 
Knollys in their private 
intercourse has for many 
years past addressed Queen 
Alexandra as “Alix,” and 
it may be noted that Miss 
Knollys is the only lady 
outside members of the 
Royal Family who has ever 
been privileged to do so; 
indeed, no other lady out- 
side members of the Royal 
Family has ever been privi- 
leged to call any royalty 
by her pet name. 


he Princess Patricia of 
Connaught is known 
as “Nelly” in the Royal 
Family, and her sister be- 
fore her marriage had the 
pet name of" “Lils,” but 
the Crown Prince disliked 
it, and so it was dropped 
alter the Princess’ s marriage. 
it 
Prince Lone of Connaught has been 
styled “Marcus” by “his intimate 
friends for several years past, and in this 
connection a rather amusing story has 
been told. The Prince, it will be remem- 
bered, went to the Court of Japan some 
years ago to bear the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter to the Mikado, on whom the 
Order was conferred in 1906 by King 


Edward. One of the officials at the 
Japanese Court overheard the Prince 
addressed by one of his equerries as 


Prince Arthur, 
saw his name 


“ Marcus,’ and later on 
much to his amusement, 
entered in the court diary, where the 
names of distinguished visitors are re- 
corded, as “ H.R.H. Prince Arthur Marcus 
of Connaught.” 
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Street Urchin (looking into a barber's shop and seeing a man having his hair singed) to friend across the road: Lor, 


Why, you might as well give three cheers for h—Il 
Well, all | ses is, every man for his own country 


Three cheers for Old Ireland! 


Irishman (at political meeting) : 
Bystander (staring at him hard): 
Irishman (not to be daunted) : 


DHE TALEER 


was just about done up. I had missed 
the track somehow and spent a bleak, 
cheerless afternoon in the saddle try- 
ing to pick it up again, with the 
pretty sure prospect of a damp, hungry 
camp ahead of me that night, for great 
water-bulging clouds were piling up slowly 
in the west in a most hopeless fashion 
when I came on it—not the track but a 
solitary, cockey’s selection set in typical 
Australian surroundings. 

It was only a small holding of a few 
acres but I could see smoke comfortably 
blowing about from the chimney of the 
shanty a little further on; it promised at 
least a dry shakedown and_ probably 
tucker, and I made for it with a mighty 
thankfulness, marvelling at its being there 
at all, for to my certain knowledge we 
were ten miles from anywhere in par- 
ticular. 

The place was forlorn enough on closer 
inspection—the rough post and rail fence 
were rotten and tumble-down and hardly 
served to mark now the boundaries of 
the selection once so hardly grubbed from 
the primeval forest, which was jealously 
trying to swallow up its own again, for 
scrub and young gum saplings were 
springing up thickly all over the place, 
and a creepy feeling and a sense of chill 
desolation came over me somehow as I 
hesitated for an instant before turning the 
horse in at one of the broken portions of 
fence ; but a glance at the black sky and 
the thoughts of warmth and snugness 
under a roof settled it—-I went on ahead. 

Suddenly I pulled up; to my horror I 
found I'd nearly stumbled over a row of 
five suggestive-looking mounds of various 
lengths with another half-dug hole beside 
them. It was a gloomy beginning; evi- 
dently there was a death in tiie house. It 
was awkward intruding at such a time, 
and I hesitated again as to what to do. 
Presently the horse shied and seemed 
uneasy, and a man suddenly and noise- 
lessly appeared beside me—a regular weird 
Rip Van Winkle of a fellow in appearance 
—thin, stooping, and weary-looking, with 
long white hair straggling over his head 
and face, which now seemed illuminated 
with delight and welcome as he hailed me 
with joy. 

As he totally ignored 
beside us I did so too. 

“ Come on; come on up to the house at 
once,” he said in a hearty voice which 
nevertheless had a strange, unnatural note 
init. “ Supper’s just about ready; they'll 
be awfully glad to see you—awfully glad. 
Do you know,” he went on solemnly, 
“you're the third stranger that’s passed 
this way for filteen years. Think of it— 
fifteen years.’’ And he then went on ahead 
muttering to himself; ‘‘ They'll be off their 
heads with excitement.” 

There was something in the man’s face 
that forbade all questioning, so I just 
followed him, noticing the desolation and 
decay all around; every attempt at cul- 
tivation seemed to have come to a full 
stop years ago. 

An aged cow and horse blinked in for- 
gotten solitude in the tumbledown shed, 
pointed out to me as the stable, where I 
could put up the*horse ; but there was no 
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By R. A. Kent. 


sign of feed so I unsaddled and turned the 
horse loose; fortunately the place was 
overgrown with grass. 

When we came to the verandah I 
threw the saddle and swag down and 
waited while the old man eagerly went on 
ahead to announce our arrival. ‘There 
was a curious stillness about the place but 
I could hear him inside assuring his wife 
that she looked all right and tidy and not 
to worry, for there was quite enough supper 
to go around, and warning the kids to 


CARMEN SYLVA AS LADY MACBETH 


A remarkable portrait of the Queen of Roumania. 
According to the Bucharest correspondent of the 
‘“Tageblatt,” the Queen of Roumania has so com- 
pletely recovered her health after her operation 
for appendicitis that she was able recently to take 
part in a series of Shaksperean tableaux which 
were given at Sinaia for the benefit of the Queen’s 
City of the Blind. Her Majesty received an 
enthusiastic encore for her impersonation of Lady 
Macbeth, one of whose speeches she is seen 
reciting in the above picture 


mind and behave themselves in front of 
the stranger; but the roaring of a fire 
inside and the rain, that was just begin- 
ning to came down loudly on the iron 


roof, drowned the answering voices 
within. He came quickly out again and 


in jovial tones and with outstretched hand 
told me to be quick and come in out of 
the cold. 

“ By the by,” he asked in a lower voice, 
“what's yer name, mate?” 
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“Arnold, Tom Arnold,” I said, follow- 
ing him in. 

“That’sallright;comeon. Here, missus, 
here he is,” he shouted ; “ the third visitor 
we've had all these years,’ he added, 
apparently introducing me to someone 
beside him. But one swilt glance around 
the rough bush kitchen showed me it was 
empty, a /eeling of blazing indignation at 
being made a fool of came over me. The 
man must be mad. And then a coldness 
ran down my spine as I looked into his 
eyes and noted that he was firmly planted 
between me and the door, for he was mad, 
stark, staring mad. 

Without noticing my hesitation he 
went on with his introduction. 

“You'll find us a little shy,” he laughed 
boisterously, ‘““but what can you expect 
when we ain’t used to seeing folks much ? 
This is Rosy ; ain’t shea fine big girl? She’s 
her mother’s right hand. Can’t you shake 
hands with the stranger, Rosy ?—ccme 
now.” In a maze | found myself putting 
my paw into the air and shaking an 
imaginary hand, but it seemed to satisfy 
the father. 

“And that’s Dick, my eldest boy,” he 
went on waving to another part of the 
room ; “and this is Jim and this little Bob ; 
fancy now you coming on Bob’s birthday. 
Fine size for four, ain’t he? Why, you'll 
have a party after all, you young monkey. 
That’s all of us; not a bad little lot, are 
they ?”’ he said with a proud look around 
the room. 

There was a horrible choking feeling in 
my throat, and for the life of me! couldn’t 
have answered just then, but he didn’t 
seem to notice. 

“You must be hungry; take that seat 
there by the fire. Grub ready, old girl?” 
he inquired. 

Places were already set for six, but 
he got another plate from somewhere and 
bustled around taking up the stewed rabbit. 

“Bob and Jim, don’t hang around the 
stranger so, you'll make him tired. Now 
sit up all of you—For what we're about 
to receive the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful,” he finished, helping himself last. And 
then we started supping with the ghostly 


¢ company which seemed so real to him. 


“How long have you been here?” I 
sked him at last when I’d got the hang 
of the situation somewhat. 

“Fifteen years, and I wasn’t thirty at 
the time when I came—Dick was a young 
nipper about two, and Rosy was a little 
bit of a thing. An agent chap showed us 
a map of the place down in the city,” he 
went on wearily. “ We wanted to go on 
the land badly and liked the sound of it, 
so we came, but we didn’t know it was 
going to be so quiet or perhaps we 
wouldn’t have—you see he said that 
plenty of others were taking up land 
around here and it was a coming place, 
and we believed ; besides we’d sunk every- 
thing in it and always thought things 
was bound to get better, until five years 
ago when we all caught something, one 
alter another. Oh, it was an awful 
time, but it’s all over now,” he said 
impatiently. 

“And they look fine now, eh?” 
peering into my face anxiously. 

(Continued on ®. xii) 
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A NICE LITTLE PICTURE FOR A COSY CORNER. 
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MR. ROBERT W. CHANLER AND HIS FAMOUS GIRAFFE PAINTING 


Which he presented to his wife, Mile. Lina Cavalieri, the famous prima donna, on the occasion of the announcement of her marriage to him. This 
remarkable painting, which Mr. Chanler executed in 1908 while in Paris, took nearly twelve months to finish. It was exhibited at the autumn show of 


the Paris Salon and later on in the music-room of the late Stanford White, the American millionaire, who met his death at the hands of Harry Thaw. 


The painting measures 18 ft. square and contains the figures of eleven animals. It is executed in gold and aluminium, Mr. Chanler being the first 


artist to work in cold sheet metal in this manner. He took his inspiration from certain old Gothic tapestries 
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- « AND LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTERWARDS.” 
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THE HAPPY CONCLUSION OF A ROYAL ROMANCE—THE PRINCESS CLEMENTINE OF BELGIUM ARRIVING 
IN LONDON 


Princess Clémentine, the daughter of the late King Leopold, whose betrothal to Prince Napoleon, the Bonapartist Pretender to the th 
was recently announced, arrived at Charing Cross the other day and has been visiting the Empress Eugénie at Farnborough, where th 


It is more than six years since the royal love-story of the Princess Clementine and Prince Napoleon began, but marriage was 
attitude of King Leopold, who objected to it chiefly for political reasons. 


of France, 
ince is staying. 
nde impossible by the 
ave his consent to the 


The present King of the Belgians, however, rea 
union shortly after his succession bs) 
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“HIGH LIFE” IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


MRS. BRADLEY MARTIN'S HOUSE PARTY IN THE HIGHLANDS LAST WEEK 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. F. de Murrieta, the Comtesse de Castigane, Lady Violet Crawley, the Hon. Mary Westenra, Mr. Bradley 
Martin, the Hon.Violet Vivian, Miss Naylor, the Countess Craven, the Comte F. de Castigane, Mr. F. Townshend Martin; seated in chair—Lady Gerard ; seated 
on ground—Mr. Francis Otis and Lord Worsley 


MR. WILLIAM GILLETT AND MR. BRADLEY MARTIN (9) \o 


Mr. William Gillett is one of the best-known men in social London; he never, if possible, misses any social gathering of any importance, and ‘' Mr. Gillett’s 
list” of dancing men is freely drawn on by London hostesses. Originally a banker he has forsaken finance for society and the Bachelors’ Club, which 
tustitution he founded and has continued to rule. Mr, Bradley Martin is the famous American millionaire and the father-in-law of Lord Craven 
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Pictures of the Beautiful Russian D 


Lallie Charles 


As soon as Miss Kyasht 
landed in England from 


Russia two years ago 
she was told that it was 
almost impossible for her 
to follow in the footsteps 
of Adeline Genée, who 
had just left for America. 
The London public will 
not look at another 
dancer they informed 
her. Fortunately Lon- 
don had not yet made . 
the acquaintance of those 
wonderful ballerinas 
from the St. Petersburg 
Imperial Opera House 
who since Miss Kyasht 
made her début at the 
-Empire have been the 
rage. Not only did Miss 
Kyasht follow in the 
footsteps of Adeline 
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Lallie Chartes a 


Genée at the Empire 
but she immediately 
scored an immense 
triumph, until she ranks 
at the present time as the 
most popular dancer the 
famous music-hall in 
Leicester Square has 
ever had. Miss Kyasht 
is a great friend of that 
other famous Russian 
dancer, Anna Pavlova, 
and when that wonderful 
artist was recently ap- 
pearing at the Palace 
lived next door to her at 
Hampstead. In a few 
weeks’ time Miss Kyasht 
will appear in a new 
ballet from the pen of 
Miss Dora Bright, who 
first introduced Adeline 
Genée to America. 
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ENGLAND'S CELEBRITIES 
ENDORSE SANATOGEN. 


Next to experiencing for oneself the revitalising effects of Sanatogen, 
nothing can be more convincing than the spontaneous testimony of those 
who have themselves benefited by this unrivalled food-tonic. But such 
testimony must be beyond suspicion; it must emanate from people of 


such high standing that their names alone are a guarantee of good faith. 


Of this quality are the testimonials printed here—personal letters from 
well-known men and women who have proved for themselves that for 
Nervous Debility, Brain- fag, Insomnia, Digestive Disorders, Anamia, 


Wasting Diseases, &c., Sanatogen is the supreme Restorative. 


Sanatogen is a true chemical combination of assimilable phosphorus— 
Lr 
boy, 


the vital element of the brain and nervous system—with concentrated 
Gv 


e 
fo 


milk-proteid—the material from which muscle is made. 


FREE BOOKLET. 


Sanatogen is sold by all Chemists, price 1s. gd. to gs. 6d. 


Try a tin to-day and also send for an interesting booklet by e 
. < ‘ . 6 Qualities *' 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, which contains much useful information a os hill 
: ee from taking Sanatogen. 


about the nervous system, ard tel!s you how to regain health and 
vigour. A copy will be forwarded free of 


charge on receipt of a post card, addressed to 
A Wt soa 
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the Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies Street, Lon Rabbis pret Qhshent iv 
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“But Flies am Eagle Flight, Bold and Forth On, 
Leaving No Track Behind.”—Timon of Athens. 


AN ANTOINETTE MONOPLANE MOUNTING TO THE CLOUDS 


The above remarkable photograph is the result of a lucky chance shot on the part of the photographer, who secured the picture while the fleeting 
monoplane was outlined against the setting sun. The bird-like appearance of the flying monoplane is very marked 
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DETAILS CONCERNING A WONDERFUL ENTERPRISE. 


An Old Friend Revised. 

AN you imagine the celebrated “ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica” looking 
readable; and not only readable 
but really beautiful and attractive. 

I might add many more enthusiastic eulo- 
gies as well, such as portable, and handy, 
and entertaining. For the new edition 
of this famous work, which the University 
of Cambridge is now issuing, is all these 
things and more. It is beautiful to the 
eye, being bound in covers of either 
red morocco or green sheepskin or in 
a very attractive clcth binding at, of 
course, a cheaper rate. Each volume of 
the leather edition is less than one inch in 
thickness, which when compared to those 
bulky if impressive volumes in which this 
famous work used at one time to be issued 
is very remarkable indeed. Moreover, the 
printing on India paper is large and clear, 
and the many illustrations really admirably 
reproduced. Even the edition printed on 
ordinary paperis only two-and-a-halfinches 
thick, which is an immense improvement 
in every way upon the old style. More- 
over, in the flexible India paper editions 
the volumes open flat at any page and 
remain open. In fact, the whole work is 
a wonderful example of art, knowledge, 
and adaptation to modern requirements. 


SEI Details. 
eea[2 he Encyclopedia” is one of the real 
necessities of modern life. Cer- 

tainly no library is complete without it. 
It is the usual “settler” of all problems such 
as present themselves at every hour of the 
day. It contains references on every sub- 
ject of modern life brought right bang up 
to date, and in its present form is pub- 
lished in a manner which completely does 
away with all those terrors of bulki- 
ness, discomfort, and  unattractiveness 
which used at one time to confine its 
perusal only to the intellectual and deep. 
The publishers give some astounding items 
of gossip regarding the labour 
used and the material ex- 
pended in the production of 
the new edition. In the 
manulacture of the paper 
alone many hundreds _ of 
people are employed. The 
manufacture of India paper, 
of course, necessitates ma- 
chines of the latest and most 
perfect description and a band 
of specially-trained men. In 
the present edition the amount 
of paper used is 1,500 tons. 
Imagine if you possibly can a 
line of vans stretching at least 
six miles. It will give you 
some idea of what. is required 
in the simple process of trans- 
port from the ships or trains 
bringing the paper to London 
to the printers where these 


wonderful books will be 
printed. 


Astounding Figures, 
Again by comparison—the 
following ‘figures will 
bring to the reader some idea 
of the vastness of the task 
which the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press has set itself. 
The number of letters com- 
prised in the twenty-nine 
volumes totals 250,000,000 and 
the letter impressions for the 
whole edition will amount to 
the enormous number of 


Inset is 


“THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA” 


Encyclopeedia Britannica.” 


A MAN CAN CARRY IT 


The India paper edition of the new ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” is so easily handled that one man can 
comfortably lift a complete set 


In the illustration immediately above we see the new edition in India paper in 
the small two-tier bookstand, occupying in width fifteen inches of space, con- 
trasted with a bookcase containing the volumes of the old tenth edition. 
Mr. Hugh Chisholm, the editor of the eleventh edition of. ‘‘ The 
Mr. Chisholm is an Oxford man, hailing from 


Corpus Christi College 


11 


OLD AND NEW 


25,000,000,c00,000. The type used, if joined 
together in one long line, would stretch 
for 4,000 miles. The weight of the type, 
too, will amount to 250 tons. We have 
already mentioned that the paper will 
weigh 1,500 tons, and this represents 
10 000,000 sheets, each nearly five feet in 
length. Supposing they were joined 
together they would measure 10,000 miles, 
or, to put it more wonderlully still, they 
would be sufficient to almost connect the 
North Pole with the South. As for the 
pages themselves they would, if they were 
joined together, be sufficiently long to 
encompass the earth twice and even then 
still leave 10,000 miles in hand. 
# ae Ba 

More Examples. 
The pages of one set of volumes alone 

measure six miles, and when it is 
remembered that each page contains the 
most expert knowledge that it is possible 
to obtain the utility and importance of 
the work will be even better realised. To 
continue picturesque comparisons the area 
of the pages if they were joined together 
would be sufficient to cover twelve square 
miles, or in other words twelve times the 
area ol the City of London. 


oh 


Twelve Miles High. 
s for the finished books, the whole of 
the edition, if placed one on the top 
of the other, would make a pile twelve 
miles high or equal to the height of 
Mount [Everest twice and with a good 
two miles to spare. And to bring the 
comparison still more vividly before 
the eves of English readers the pile 
would be equal in height to the follow- 
ing: 300 times that of the, Monument, 
160 times that of St. Paul’s, 60 times 
that of the Eiffel Tower. The tram lines 
under the control of the London County 
Council measure 130 miles; the pages. ol” 
the book joined together would be suf- 
ficient to cover this distance 465 times, 
and cut into strips the width 
of a tram line they would 
form a connection between 
the earth and the moon. 
Its Supreme Importance. 
Bu to return to the supreme 
importance of this new 
edition of a great enterprise. 
It is a completely new work 
founded on a fresh survey of 
tle world in every department 
of knowledge. The cost of 
the new edition alone before 
a single volume was printed 
amounted to-£230,000, That 
a new and entirely revised 
edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” is a_ necessary 


possession for all intelligent 
people has Jong ago become 
a truism. The bewildering 


extent to which knowledge 
has become specialised alone 
makes its possession one of 
the necessities of everyday 
life. The number of pages in 
each volume lias been in- 
creased by over a_ hundred 
over those contained in the 
old editions. Thusin twenty- 
nine light, handsome, and 
beautifully-printed volumes is 
placed at the readers’ disposal 
expert information upon every 
subject, and embodies in a 
most attractive form all the 
practical experience of the 
whole wide world. 
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Priced Catalogue illustrating Diamond Ornaments and 


Post Free. 


New Bond Street, W.; 143, Regent Street, W.; 37, 38, & 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


Ghe Company’s great Specialité—Pearls. 


89, 


(Burlington Gardens End.) 


(Facing Liberty’s, Chesham House.) 


Opposite Marshall & Snelgrove’s.) 
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Old-world Costumes. 
ie HAT w: can’t have we want, and 
what we have we flout,” quoth 
Mr. George Alexander as Cap- 
tain the Hon. John D’Arcy in 
D'Arcy of the Guards, now being played at 
the St. James’s Theatre.. Surely this statement 
app'ies with equal force to frocks and frills as 
to affairs of a more in'imate nature. Women 
will sigh for the old days when such artistic 
gowns as those worn by Miss D’Alroy and Miss 
Margery Maude were the height of fashion. 
The quaint black velvet wristlets enhance the 
whiteness of the skin, while the patches bring 
out certain little points in the physiognomy and 
give piquancy to the expression which are quite 
irresistible. The patches were in those days 
arranged to suit different styles of beauty and 
bore many amusing names; the “ majestic” 
was placed on the forehead, the “‘Junny” at the 
corner of the mouth, on the lips of the brunette 
it was styled the “roguish,” and on the nose it 
was the “saucy.” The coiffure of the period 
was a marvellous affair, for fashion dictated 
that the snow (simulated. by powder) of age 
should be shed on the heads of young and old 
alike. 


The Charm of the Sacque. 
erfectly charming is the gown worn by Miss 

D’Alroy in the first act; the sacque or 
overdress of striped brocade falls in graceful 
folds from the shoulders, is gathered at the waist 
at the back, and falls away in front, revealing a 
skirt of pale china blue trimmed at the hem 
with a flounce of lace accompanied by a 
dainty muslin apron edged with lace. The 
décolletage is draped with a white lawn fichu, 
a pale-pink rose nestling in the folds in front, 
while a cascade of lace is requisitioned for the 
adornment of the three-quarter sleeves. Long 
lace mittens with wristlets of black velvet com- 
plete the picture. A hat of the period carried 
out in Leghorn embellished with three ostrich 
plumes surmounts the coiffure, a little curl 
escaping and resting lightly on the shoulders. 
With consummate skill has Miss D’Alroy arranged 
her patches—one is just beneath the le[t eye and 
the other on the right cheek in the neighbour- 
hood of the mouth. 
Head-dress Worn at Home. 
‘The white lace head-dress worn at home 

during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century is reminiscent of the second tier of the 
fashionable tiered hats, of which all the world 
is talking to-day. Miss Margery Maude looks 
very attractive in hers in alliance with a canary 
coloured brocade sacque, the underdress being 
of ivory white brocade decorated with a lace 
flounce, the low décolletage—it must be remem- 
bered that low dresses and three-quarter sleeves 
were worn all day then—being finished with a 
snowy white fichu, while over the long lace 
mittens are black velvet wristlets. In the 
second act Miss Maude has returned from 
a walk with her cousin, who ruthlessly in- 
forms her that “her nose is as pink asa 
cherry.” She is carrying an enor- 
mous ermine muff and over her 
shoulder has thrown a_ spinach- 
green cape finished with a hood, 
beneath which peeps out a lace 
cap. Later in the act she discards 
this quaint little wraplet. and 
reveals a green brocade sacque j 
patterned with fascinating little bunches of 
flowers. 

et * e 

A Study in Old Rose. f 
A ideal opera wrap for present day wear is 

the cloak assumed by Miss D’Alroy in this 
act. It is of an elusive old-ruse shade of velvet 
bordered with blue fox accompanied by a large 
flat muff to match, her hat being of beaver 
trimmed with ribbons. .With this she wears a 
sacque of the palest willow-green brocade out- 
lined with narrow ruches of old-rose ribbon, the 
wuunderdress being of chiné silk introducing the 


ighway of 


of dull 


Never 
perhaps does Miss D’Alroy appear more fascinat- 
ing than in the last act, where she is seen in an 
orchid-mauve brocade pattern with gold, pink, 
and mauve flowers lined with old-rose silk and 
trimmed with gauged ribbon arranged in a 
scroll design. 


whole gamut rose shades. 


& Ss 

The Tailor’s Art and the Furrier’s Skill. 

“here is nothing about which there are so 
many erroneous. ideas ‘as fur, the mis- 


naming of which is so justly condemned by all 


A FASHIONABLE 
EVENING DRESS 


Of rowanberry-red 
velvet trimmed 
with black fox. 
The Parisian 
Diamond Com- 
pany is respon- 
sible for the 
artistic coiffure 
ornament and 
earrings 


In conversation with 


interested in the subject. 
the authority on furs at Debenham and Free- 
body’s last week I gathered the following 


information. Half a century ago it would have 
been deemed a sacrilege for the tailor to bring 
his art to bear on the fur coat. It was a shape- 
less aflair—in fact, as a rule three sizes were 
stocked by the best furriers, and it would have 
required greater temerity than the average 
woman possesses to suggest that any alterations 
should be made. Sealskin was in those days 
dyed a rich dark brown, styled Bismarck, and it 
was not considered to detract from tle value of 


_schemes were of exalted merit. 
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By Marjorie 
°® Hamilton. 


10 
the coat should the peltry wear lighter or 
become worn. To-day seal. is dyed nearly 
black, and on account of its lustrous appearance 
is extremely becoming for day as well as 
evening wear. 
ue ik a 

Black Fox the Pick of the Silver Fox. 
“The prerogative of the millionaire is natural 

black fox, which is in reality the pick of 
the silver fox. ‘There are seldom more than one 
or two in a pack and as a consequence this fur 
is priceless —as much as £1,200. was recently 
paid for a single skin. The black fox, ex- 
tremely fashionable to-day, is dyed, and that 
styled Japanese—which wears remarkably well— 
isa racoon. Sea otter is the royal fur of the 
mandarin and.is also worn by the nobility of 
Russia. It isa very heavy pelt, so much so that 
women never look on it with favour. In the 
very best quality sufficient for a handsome 
collar, revers, and cuffs for a man’s coat costs 
from £200 to £500 according to colour. As will 
be remembered the other precious furs are sable, 
silver fox, chinchilla, ermine, and sealskin. 


Reversing the Flow of the Fur. 
uite a novel idea this season is reversing the 
~ flow of the fur, whereby a Greek key, 
diagonal, oblique, or a vertical effect is achieved. 
As will be readily understood, this fancy can only 
be expressed on the fur of amphibious animals 
such as seal and musquash, or on furs where the 
pile is similar when dressed and treated such as 
coney and mole. 
te & & 
Four Fur Garnitures. 
“Lhe time-honoured expression, fur garnitures, 
has again been revived, including stole, 
muffs, and other fur accessories. The well-dressed 
woman to-day deems her wardrobe incomplete 
without four garnitures, selecting them in accor- 
dance with her dress allowance. A black fox 
set is indispensable to all as it can be assumed 
with any costume, while the other three have to 
be donned with discretion. The rich woman’s 
choice falls on ermine, chinchilla, and sable; 
with a smaller dress allowance squirrel, white 
fox, and skunk or kolinski is permissible, while 
mole-coloured squirrel, arctic-hare, and fitch are 
the portion of those even less well endowed with 
this world’s goods. 
t 
The Alliance of Furs. 
fetish is made of the mingling of furs to-day, 
the heel length fur coats being frequently 
trimmed with contrasting furs, and even in stoles 
and muffs different peltry is harmoniously 
blended. For instance, an ermine tie is finished 
with sealskin;.a sealskin muff is bordered with 
sable. The long, straight Victorian scarves have 
again come to the fore, while in the realm of 
muffs every shape is fashionable provided it is 
of mammoth proportions. ; 
Autumn Colours. 
t would have required the heart of a Sphinx 
not to have lingered, lost in admiration, 
belore the windows of D. H. vans and Co. in 
Oxford Street last week, as the lovely colour 
In accordance 
with their usual custom a window was devoted 
to each colour, every detail of ihe toilette being 
carried out in it. Swallow-blue, embracing all 
the shades on the back and wings of the bird, 
reigned supreme in one window; in another 
the exceptionally fascinating new rowanberry 
shades—the latter is a colour which will be 
extremely fashionable as the season advances, 
Tarragona was exhibited in a third window. 
Mulberry is a lovely shade suitable for October, 
and then there is willow green. Attention must 
be drawn to the Egyptian sand shades as well as 
to the cygnet green and kingfishers, Another 
window was devoted to velvets and .velveteens, 
materials which will lead the van for day and 
evening gowns as the season advances. Although 
at the time of writing the colour schemes are 
withdrawn from the windows they are still en 
évidence inside. 
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SHOWROOMS: 


<Ghbe ; 
Tra Alexander, Clark 
OXFORD STREET Al EXaN (7) i G ar O FENCHURCH ST. 
LONDON, wW. Marufacruring Gompar) LONDON, E.C. 
| THE ACTUAL MAKERS OF THE FINEST LEATHER WORK. 


SHOWROOMS: 


125-126, 


FINE SOLID 
LEATHER, 
16 inches long, 
fitted on new 
principle, 
leaving body 


LARGEST 


perfectly empty STOCK 
for packing. = = | 
Sterling Silver = iii i IN THE 


Fittings, 


WORLD. 


INSPECTION 
INVITED. 


£9 15 0 


) & \ ) 
ETT 


Lady’s Fine SOLID LEATHER DRESSING CASE, 20 inches long, lined Rich Watered 
Silk, fitted with complete set of Sterling Silver Hair Brushes and Toilet Requisites. 


WRITE FOR. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Sterling Silver-mounted Cut Glass Toilet Bottles and Jars, Finest Leather fittings. 
Showing 100 Different Designs, from £5 to £500 Complete £15 O O 


THE KING’S PRINTERS’ Hi, ay Debenham 


Dew Type Book of | |} 23 GFreebody. 


Wigmore Street. 


Common Prayer, 4 ; S . (Giendiht Scuene)|:Dendon WY 


; Fomous for over a Century 
Pound with Ibymns A. & a. AN for iee efor Seely Con vaius 
ILLUSTRATED. ii | | 


VELVETEEN 


Containing : Size q § Velveteen is undoubtedly extremely 
Twelve 45 x 35 ins. \ fashionable. The latest improve- 


Dee \ ree A ments in dye and finish have made 
e SF 


Old Masters % Type, uniform ik . 
and others, throughout, “AS coats and coats and skirts. We are 


beautifully - oe - including the \ showing a selection of the newest 
imaaceaties ASS >) Cocsone SNS a= ! (NW mode's, some of which are trimmed 
ott: : : Seer a with Fur collar and cuffs. Nearly 
Handsotnely % A Wag) all are braided. The effect of 
bound in twelve-page these garments is extremely stylish 
Persian Seal, aS Illustrated Y and elegant. Their value is quite 
round corners, SNS a | Prospec:us y exceptional, as will readily be 


ae cee yeeTe i ee seen from the model illustrated. 
with outside + i 


pocket for ; se sees ee | on i 
coins, etc. ee | application. G OAT AN D i K | RT 
(as sketch), in good quality black 
THE “SATCHEL” DESIGN. chiffon velveteen handsomely braided. 
Special value. 


it an excellent material for smart 


PrRicE 7/6 NET. 


f 1 
LONDON: EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 33, Paternoster Row. : 2 S 2 G ns. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. ; 
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Gossip fro 


A Week of Poor Plays. 
HE productions of the week have 
been singularly unexciting. Mr. 
George Alexander’s new piece by 
Louis Evan Shipman, D’Arcy of 
the Guards, at the St. James’s is delight- 
fully pretty as a picture but as a play 
it leaves something to be desired. The 
period of the play is laid during the 
American War of Independence. It has 
| believe been very popular in America, 
and if it does not achieve quite the same 
success in this country the fault must to 
a great extent lie with the author because 
the acting at the St. James’s is quite 
beyond reproach. The dialogue of the 
comedy is its worst point. It is heavy to 
a degree, and there is not an English actor 
I really believe who could breathe any 
reality into the various long speeches 
allotted to the hero. - Even Mr. 
Alexander failed to give them 
variety, and where an artist of 
his experience does not succeed 
it is hard to think who would 
be successful. 

a = 

The St. James’s Production. 
~he story of D'Arcy of the 
Guards is of the simplest 
description. The heroine is one 
Pamela, a charming country 
maiden who lives in- an equally 
charming house. Suddenly she 
finds out that her Philadelphian 
home is invaded by the British 
troops under the command of 
the Hon. John D’Arcy, a fasci- 
nating young Irishman. She, 
of course, is an ardent admirer 
of Washington, to whose staff 
her own brother is attached, so 
naturally she very greatly re- 
sents this intrusion. Experienced 
playgoers will at once see that 
eventually these two fall deeply 
in love with each other; it is 
the way of such pieces. But 
apart from politics there is 
Pamela’s brother to be. con- 
sidered. At the end of the third 
act D’Arcy is shot down by 
Pamela in order to save the 
cause, and the last acts centre 
round his sick couch, where 
Pamela, of course, presides as 
nurse. Thus all ends happily, 
and Pamela and D’Arcy are 
united in holy matrimony or 
something of that sort, and the 

curtain falls. 


The Acting. 
“The St. James’s Theatre com- 

pany did everything that 
was possible with the piece. Mr. George 
Alexander was delightfully debonnaiy as 
D'Arcy and played the part—which, by the 
way, is a poor one—for all that it was worth. 
As Pamela, Miss Evelyn D’Alroy looked 
perfectly charming in her old-world cos- 
tume, and acted with fascinating sinccrity, 
Miss ‘Margery Maude played very prettily 
as Pamela’s young niece, and Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle was appropriately bold and dash- 
ing as Pamela’s brother. A good per- 
formance also came from Mr. Ik ‘H. Barnes 
as an old army doctor who is the confidant 
of D’Arcy, while all the other réles were 
well filled. When I mention that the 
scenery and dresses are designed by Mr. 
Percy Macquoid need it be said’ that 
they were absolutely correct and very 
beautiful. x 


Miss Millard's New Production. 

Young. Fernald, which is Miss- Evelyn 
Millard’s new production, is the work 

of two clever ladies calling themselves 


“FE. G. Sutherland and B. M. Dix.” They 
are already dramatic authors, having 


written The Breed of the Treshams for 
Mr. Martin Harvey. ‘Their new work 
contains a really delightful first act, a 
fairly effective second, a poor third, anda 
fourth that ought to be cut out altogether 
before many performances are over. The 
ladies term their piece a “comedy.” but 
mostly it comes much nearer to being a 
farce, and should certainly be played as 
such. It is the story of Beatrice and 
Benedict over again. The tale is always 
worth repeating, however, when it is 
treated with freshness and originality. 
This to a great extent the two dramatists 


Dover Stre.t Stiuaios 


MISS VIOLET WILLIAMS 


As the train-bearer in Richard Strauss’s opera, ‘‘Elektra,’’ of which Mr. 
Thomas Beecham gave a most successful revival yesterday (Tuesday) 


have accomplished, especially during the 
first two acts. When the comedy has 
been well cut and is played far quicker 
than it was on its first production at the 
New Theatre it should develop into a 
real success. 


The Acting. 

K iss Evelyn Millard as the self-reliant 
: heroine was charming to look 
at and acted with a fine sincerity and, 
what in a piece of this kind is more 
important still, a delightful sense of 
humour. Mr. Norman McKinnel played 
too heavily in the lighter scenes, but when 
the note became more serious acted with 
fine conviction. Mr. Nigel Playlair was 
funny as an old butler and Miss Frances 


al 
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the Green-room. 


aimed 


Wetherall was very amusing as a schem- 
ing, unattractive old aunt. A brilliant 
study came from Miss Mary Jerrold as 


.an empty-headed, tearful young married 


woman, and the piece was well received. 
it ait ut 

At Kennington. 
‘The Beecham Opera Comique company 

is meeting with all the success it so 
fully deserves during this its first provin- 
cial tour. At the Kennington Theatre 
just now it is scoring a real triumph night 
alter night. The whole performances are 
equally as beautiful as those which the 
musical public enjoyed so greatly last 
season at His Majesty’s Theatre. At Ken- 
nington Offenbach’s opera, Tales of Hoff- 
mann, was magnificently sung and staged. 
As the three heroines Miss Edith Evans, 
Miss Beatrice La Palme, and 
Miss Caroline Hatchard were 
delightful. The chorus, too, was 
excellent and the orchestra very 
fine indeed. 

at 
The Alhambra. 

~he Alhambra is providing 

one of the best pro- 
grammes to be seen in London 
at the present time. The two 
ballets, Femina and On the Sands, 
still constitute the principal 
items but there are several 
most attractive novelties. Chief 
among these is that provided 
by M. Fernand Frey in a most 
amusing little one-act play: 
The French comedian is sup- 
ported by a _ pretty young 
Parisienne, and the two artists 
provide a really amusing enter- 
tainment. Another popular 
“turn” is provided by a Spanish 
singer, Carmen Turia—but, in- 
deed, the whole programme is 
an exceptionally strong one 
from beginning to end. Speak- 
ing of the Alhambra, too, there 
is an exceptionally interesting 
article in “* The London Maga- 
zine”’ for October, written by 
Mr. James de Conlay, conceining 
the ballet school which that 
popular music-hall in Leicester 
Square supports. Mr. de Conlay 
describes graphically the terribly 
hard work which each girl must 
go through before she is accom- 
plished enough to appear in the 
regular performance. He also 
touches upon the wonderful re- 
vival of dancing in London, ana 
the whole article is very interest- 
ing eine well w orth reading. 


C- 


At the Ganon 
Ore of the very best performances to be 
seen in London at the present time 
is Sir Charles Wyndham’s revival of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s delightful comedy, 
The Case of Rebellious Susan, at the Cri- 
terion Theatre. The company is a par- 
ticularly strong one. As Lady Susan, Miss 
Mary Moore has rarely been better suited ; 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys also acts quite perlectly 
in a very difficult part, and of course Mr. 
Sam Sothern is most clever and amusing. 
Mr. Jones’s comedy will shortly give place 
to The Liars, perhaps the very finest 
comedy he ever wrote, and Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore will 
once more sustain those voles in which 
they have always achieved so great a 
SUCCESS. 
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ART WALL PAPERS. 


Debenham 
G Freebody, 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cavendish Squere) London. 
a i Sea 


Fomous for over a Century 


forToste. for Quality, for Value 


SPORTS 
COATS 


We have made a special study of 
Knitted Sports Coats, and have 


‘ ss . KGa! 


ert f | ; f 
was os a Bi £4 pate 
“ = mi . . . 
THE DE ROSNY” PANEL DECORATION. lee tu fe ment in wool, silk, and mercerised 


hee 
CHAS. KNOWLES & Go, Lol, 19s,xesit: cietsee tovoo sw oh a NTE cotton. Our silk-knitted Coats are 
s w Ws «495, OXFORD ST, (ncar Marble Arch.) Ae a bah specially attractive. They are the 


now .in stock a very large assort- 


most useful garment imaginable, 
and are suitable alike for dressy 
occasions and town wear, as well as 
for the seaside, the river, travelling, 
outdoor sports, and foreign seaside 
resorts. They have the style and 
effect ‘of a perfect-fitting — tailor- 
made garment, with the comfort and 


warmth of a négligé wrap. In black, 


Benger’s Food, 
prepared with fresh new 
milk is all food. 


It is distinguished from others by the ease with 
which it can be digested and absorbed. _It can be 
served prepared to suit the exact physical condition of 
the person for whom it is intended. 


white, and all the newest shades. 


New Silk Knitted 


Coats (as_ sketch), 72/6 


perfect fitting, 
Longer lengths, 43 and 6 Gns. 
Caps to match, 8/11. 


Benger’s food is for infants, invalids, and all whose 
digestive powers have become weakened through illness or 
advancing age. 


“ Silkuna” Coat, same style but 
longer, suitable for all occasions ; 


in black, white, and 
all colours. Closely 59/6 


Sent on Approval. resembling real silk. 


Benger’s food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc, 


y ae Readers of “The Tatler” are asked to call at John 
y Broadwood & Sons, Ltd., Conduit Street, London, W., 


and see the Broadwood Player-Grand, to hear its 
perfect tone, to try for themselves the real artistry 
of its renderings. In this instrument every objec- 
tion against automatic pianos has been overcome. 


“THE BOOK OF THE PIANO.” 


What the great masters have done for the Broadwood Pianoforte ; how and for what reasons Broadwood 
Pianos represent highest Pianoforte value at all prices from 32 to 350 guireas ; and an explanation of the 
Broadwood “ Surrender Value ”’ principle in deferred payment purchase—will be found in ‘ The Book of 
the Piano” (gratis and post free), cr explained to visitors by John Broadwocd and Sons, Ltd., Conduit 
Street, London, W. 

“The Book of the Piano” is now ready. Applications can now be received. By the new Postal 
Regulations the following may be attached to the back of a post card, and name and addre:s added :— 


POST CARD. jel 


TOS MOSSES Sete ee ay ee tae Namen Shee ein aa 
JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltd., | Address Looe cee ccocceeecceseeveecesescsecee 
GOnduitaS eG ta ee iss eet Wee 
LONDON, W. 


Without. involving me in any expense or 
obligation, please register my name to receive 
“The Book of the Piano.” 


Name 


Add name, wr tten very clearly (and address). 
State Mrs., Miss, Rev., &c. 


UNIQUE MATERIAL, UNUSUALLY ABSORBENT, 


renders HARTMANN’S SANITARY TOWELS the best yet invented. They are the perfection 
of comfort and convenience, and a great safeguard to health, Ask for 


HI ARITMANN’S "KOWELS 


Recommended by leading Physicians and Nurses throughout the world. 
Of all Ladies’ Outfitters, Stores and Chemists, in packets of one doz. at 6d., 1/-, 1/4 & 2/-. Sample half-doz., 
assorted sizes, 6d., post free. Manageress, Hartmann's Depot, 26, Thavies Inn, London, E.C. 
Hartmann’s Protective Apron, for use with Sanitary Towels—a very useful adjunct 
to every Lady’s Toilet-—2/- each; post free, 2/14. 
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PARAGRAPHS PURELY PERSONAL. 


Royal Mischief. 

HE King, for all his love 
of domesticity and in- 
difference to social 
gaieties, has a- keen 

sense of fun and can bea most 
interesting companion. Only the 
other day an officer who accom- 
panied the Dukes of Clarence 
and York on their tour round 
the world was relating once 
again, and as it now concerned 
a king this time with consider- 
able gusto, how in a -certain 
Chinese port Prince George 
took a mischievous pleasure in 
pulling, sub vosa of course, the 
pigtails of the Chinese man- 
darins. On the same journey, 
too, some colonial magnates 
had engaged an orchestra to 
play in the Princes’ honour. 
It was Prince George who, at a 
moment when the band had 
retired for refreshments, slipped 
in and changed all the music, 
giving the oboe the part for the 
flute and so on, thus engender- 
ing when the band returned a 
perfectly delightful confusion. 
The King, though he suffers at 
times from the most acute dys- 
pepsia, is at his happiest when 
playing or walking with his 
children, whom he calls the 
“ kiddies,” and recently he con- 
fided to a well-know actor- 
manager that the children were 
awlully keen on Hamlet—just 


MISS PEARL AUFRERE Ve 


‘ 
Who is playing in ‘‘ The Model and the Man,” a diverting sketch at the Hippodrome 


now “Hamlet was their man.” 
Prince Albert, the King’s second 
son, strongly resembles his 
grandlather, King Edward, and 
is very bright and charming. 

tie 3 th 
The Tennant Pictures. 
x delightfully unconven- 

tional shrine for gem-like 
pictures is the new wine of 
Sir Edward Tennant’s house in 
Queen Anne's Gate, which on 
certain days of the week is now 
thrown open to the. public. 
Lady Tennant’s taste—she is a 
Wyndham—is, of course, pro- 
verbial, and it is certainly very 
much to the lore in the arrange- 
ment and decoration of her new 
picture gallery and the hall and 
staircase that lead to it. The 
lovely white-panelled, silver-lit 
room where the pictures are hung 
looks out on to the prettiest part 
of St. James’s Park, and con- 
tains besides the pictures some 
beautiful old French furniture, 
frail armchairs, valuable Buhl 
cabinets, and an old harp with 
broken strings, with—on_ the 
polished floors —a few thin 
Persian rugs that repeat in their 
fine way the wonderiul colours 
in the paintings on the walls. 
If only a few other wealthy 
owners of valuable treasures 
would follow in Sir Edward’s 
footsteps and share their happi- 
ness with others less fortunate ! 


( 


re Mr. Thomas Wyatt of Clapton 


The well-known Antique Dealer & Fine Art 


Collector, who 1s retiring from business. 


We are disposing of the entire 
collection, comprising Antique 
Furniture, 1,000 Oil Paintings and 
Prints, Grandfathers and other 
Clocks, Old China and Glass, 
Sheffield Plate and Bric-a-Brac. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Stock 
free from importunity or obligation. An 
illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be for- 
warded upon receipt of Sixpence tu cover postage. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


=HOuUSE= 
FURNISHERS 
2oRe6 7 AND oe 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 


( 
or 


STORY&TRIGGS 


152 ~ 154 ~ 156. 


c CQUEEN VICTORIA 8S? 


TELEPHONE 
CENTRAL 5585 


TELEGRAMS 
WELLANDO 
LONDONEC... toxne™ 
> e « 
ae 


Vill 
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“UATE 
MAJESTY (jj? 
Ny) 


THE 


-MELODANT. 


SNe PHRASING LEVER 
) The Wonderful New ~ SS = A aa veneer aie 


| Expression Device 


Performer 


The charm and delight in being able to play the piano 
can hardly be realised until you possess an ANGELUS.- 


The simplicity and completeness of the patented Expression Devices give 
you to the fullest extent the personal interest in rendering artistically 
the World’s best music. 

THE MELODANT Expression Device (Patented) accentuates the melody or theme of 

the composition, giving just that exquisite human-like effect and 
independence of touch which mark the performance of the atcomplished pianist. 


THE PHRASING LEVER (Patented) controls every variation of tempo, and gives 


a distinctive character to the performance. 
THE ARTISTYLE (Patented), the simple but infallible guide to musical rendition, 
incorporates into one line the variations of tempo, touch and 
expression, giving to the performer a constant source of information regardjng the correct 
interpretation of a composition. 
The ANGELUS Player-Piano; comprise pianoz of the most artistic character, and include THE 
FAMOUS BRINSMEAD, SIR HE 2BERT MARSHALL SONS & ROSE, KNABE, 
WINKELMANN, SQUIRE, &c., &c. These pianos have been carefully selected on account 
of their beauty of tone, perfect repetition and durability. 
The extraordinary success and popularity of the wor'd-famed ANGELUS Player- 
tc} Pianos are undoubtedly due to their Artistic Supremacy and moderate prices. 
it) Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 42. 


JS. Herbert Marshall. 


ep! @ Angelus Hall Regent House, 233, REGENT S' LONDON W 


THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO C° [OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND) LT? 


NOW READY. 


THE KING’S PRINTERS’ ART VOLUME. Tee nae 


EDITION DE LUXE. Limited to 100 numbered copies. Dear Sir, 
; I am offering some excep= 


tional Values in Dress 
e Suitings and Overcoatings, 


which will be my specialities 
Illustrated by EUGENE BURNAND. for Winter, 1910. 

The favour of an early 
inspection will be esteemed. 
Size 16 X 12 inches. Sixty-one Three- Yours faithfully, 


Coloured Facsimile John J. M. Bult. 


152 pages. 
Bx Reproductions inserted Dress Suit, silk-lined, from 84/« 
Bound. ANY) : Frock Coat and Vest OSs 
Elaborately SI a eee ae in the Text and Lounge Suit eae rye 
2 ISUNEDWEN d Norfolk and Knickers ,, 63|« 
AN IDEAL : Eleven Full-page Overcoat » S5|e 
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PRICE PRICE THE COUNTRY HOME. 
£6 6 0 £6 6 O “The Illustrated Magazine — 


NETT. | NETT. for Lovers of the Country 
Aa = 


Preface by ANDRE MICHEL. October Number Now on Sale. 


Bee 4 
This Beautiful Work may be inspected at the Showrooms of the Publishers: 6d. net 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 33, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. OF ALL BOOKSTALLS & NEWSAGENTS. 


AND OBTAINED THROUGH ANY RETAIL BOOKSELLER. Published by THe SpHere & Tatler, Ltd., 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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HERE AND THERE. 


it is improbable in the extreme that she will be scen often at social 
functions in London. Indeed, she frankly declares that had she her own 
way she would not come within 200 miles of London during the summer 


‘THE TATLER 


TITTLE-TATTLE FROM 


La Divine Sarah. 
HE newspaper heroine of the hour is undoubtedly Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt. Columns in the press are being devoted to the 


marvellous youthfulness of 

her celebrated charms. 
Thus we read of her “ silvery laugh,” 
her “complexion of twenty-two,” 
and her wonderfully “‘ girlish figure.” 
This method of flattery is of course 
rather absurd, yet she is a wonderful 
woman and too great ap artist to 
be advertised as something of a 
lreak of nature. For a woman of 
sixty-six she is extraordinary, but it 
is rather silly to write about her as 
if she were still being educated ina 
conyent. 


The Secret of Youth. 
~he secret of her marvellous energy 
is apparently raw eggs and 
shrimps. As many as a dozen of 
the former are swallowed by the 
great actress during the course of 
the day, while alter the performance 
we are told there is nothing she likes 
so much to come back to as a large 
plateful of the latter. This certainly 
shows more than all the “silvery 
laughs” and “ girlish figures” that 
madame is an extraordinary woman. 
There mu-t indeed be only a few 
people in the world who could follow 
such a diet for long and still manage 
to survive. 

Distaste for Society. 
Princess Maud, the youngest 
daughter of the Princess Royal 
and the Duke of Fife, possesses all 
her mother’s distaste for society, and 


Post Free. 


| 
Fur Catalogue / 


Lady Dunleath, who is the wife of the present baron, is a well-known Irish hostess, 


and is keenly interested in all outdoor sports. 
was Miss Norah Ward, the daughter of Captain the Hon. Somerset Ward. She has 


Before her marriage Lady Dunleath 


four sons and one daughter 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wismore Street. 


(Covendish Square) LondonW. 
ee eee 


Famous for over a Century 


forTuste. for Quolity, for Value 


FURS 


Our collection of Winter 
Models is now complete. 
The public can rely with 
complete confidence upon the 
quality and value of every 
Fur supplied as well as upon 
the excellence of its tailored 
cut. We make ita rule never 
to sell cheap and showy furs, 
but only those skins that we 


can recommend as of sound 


and reliable quality. 


STOLE ano MUFF 


(as sketch), in very fine Seal 
Coney, closely resembling 
Seal Musquash in appear- 
ance, lined with variousbright 
art shades of soft satin. 


10 Gns. 


Stole, £6 10s. 
Muff, £4 4s. 


Sent on approval. 


Wherever white 
men live, Quaker 
Oats is sold. 

The use of only 
the finest grain,and 
the milling with 
special machinery, 
has placed Quaker 
Oats first for nour- 
ishment, flavour 
and economy. 

Followthe world’s 
judgment-—eat deli- 
cious and sustain- 
ing Quaker Oats 
for breakfast and 
supper. 


and autumn since she would Jar 
rather be roaming over the moors 
and quite free from the trammels of 
society. She is looking forward to 
her debut at Court with considerable 
trepidation, and declared to a girl 
friend the other day that “she knew 
she would make some _ horrible 
bungle or other before the evening 
came to an end.” In disposition 
she is extremely bright and sunny 
and has a_ very strong sense olf 
humour, that peeps out on all sorts 
of unexpected occasions. 
ue te 

A Birthday. 
“T~he Duke of Leeds celebrated his 

forty-eighth birthday a little 
time ago. His grace is now chiefly 
known for his keenness as a sports- 
man, but he was a member of the 
House of Commons for eight years, 
and it was at the period when he 
was known as Lord Carmarthen and 
quite young that he made his famous 
retort. ‘Does your mother know 
you're out?” he was asked one poll- 
ing day. ‘ Yes, she does,” he replied 
at once, ‘and what’s more she will 
know I am in by the morning.” 
The prophecy was fulfilled. The 
Duchess of Leeds is much interested 
in art and literature and writes well 
herself. The family usually spends 
the winter months at the Jovely villa 
at Bordighera. Salve Dulci, as the 
villa is called, has a luxuriant 
garden and a delightful view of tlie 
Rivieran coast. 
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C. Brandauer & Co.’s, Lit. 
CIRCULAR POINTED 


PENS. 


Deb enham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W. 


Fomous for over a Century 


forTaste. for Quolity, for Value 


FURS 


Our collection of Fur 
Models is now com- 
plete. It includes all 
the very latest develop- 
ments of Fur Fashions. 
= “| In every instance speci- 
oa ally picked Skins have 
been used. 


The Model here illus- 
trated is made in Seal 
‘Musquash and Persian 
Lamb, worked from se- 
lected whole skins, and 


finished at the neck with 
a New Shaped Scarf. 


These series of 
Pens neither scratch 
nor spurt. They glide 
over the roughest paper § 
with the ease of a soft lead 
pencil. Assorted Sample Boxes, § 
6d., to be obtained from all Sta- 
tioners. If out of Stock, send 7 stamps 
to the Works, BirMINGHAM. 


Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series. 


London Warehouse: 124, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


SEVEN 
PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Banbridge, 
Co. Down, is excellent in quality and reasonable 
in price. 


Irish Household Linen. 


Dinner Napkins, ? x? yard, 5/6 doz. Table Cloths, 
By Royal Warrant. 24 <3 yards, 5/11 each. Lisen Sheets, 2 X 3 yards, 
1./6, Hemstitched, 15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow 


I R I S H Cases, frilled, 1/4$d. each. 
Irish Handkerchiefs. 
Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 2/11 
doz. Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched Handker- 
LINEN 2c 


Trish Collars and Shirts. 


F ur-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress Shirts 


“* Matchless Quality,’ 5/il each. Old shirts refitted 
World R enowned with new bands, fronts and cuffs, I4/- half doz. 


for Quality & Value Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


«ope BELFAST 


ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


Full length Seal 
Musquash Coats. 


2 S ens. 


O02 OK PRD ==: 
S, Rasexet 


\ Hunyadi 


5 i! Is the Best 


Natural Aperient Water. 
Bottled at the Springs. 
Used the World Over. 
Drink on arising a wineglassful for 


INDIGESTION and 


ROL 


ARE THE PERFECT SCENTS OF THE FLOWERS. A 


LILY or re VALLEY © 


(as supplied to Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA) 
and THE DELIGHTFUL NEW PERFUME, 


ise, 


ORT 
SiO 


S20. 


3 | ; 
a 5 =) 
is : ROSE SUPREME | fmeratsce 
2 - y : (a Bouquet of the Sweetest Roses) i : - 
s 2/-, 3/6, 6/-, and 10/6 PER BOTTLE. 12 z 

Always Reliable a SL ROMTA TCH GAB 8 ah new vor, | fhe: Latest in: Compasses: 
| In buying cartridges name and q ZENOBIA SACHETS ... se BES .. 1/- and 2/6 each. ? 
repute must necessarily count ZENOBIA TOILET POWDER _.... Be .. 2/6 per box. © 


high. Eley cartridges are the 


, i 4 Che j =) 7 
perfect embodiment of nearly a Sold by leading Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


HELIX 


S855 See 


hundred years of experience. A BIJOU SAMPLE BOX, containing Perfume, Soap, and Sachet of ey) 

Their excellence has earned the j either odour, sent post free on receipt of 4d. stamps, mentioning bf, 

preference of the most critical i] THE TATLER. {P 

ie sportsmen in the world. . CHARLES, Zenobia Laboratories, LOUGHBOROUGH. 3 
| BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1910, : SRR FITTED WITH 


Seo tie OSS ie eee 


Eley Bros., Ltd., have been awarded the 
Grand Prix for their exhibits. 


ELEY 


AQUOID CARTRIDGES 


being absolutely waterproof are 
indispensable for wet weather— 
and all occasions where damp is 
likely to be present. The 
“Aquoid’’ Cartridge is 
made from Pegamoid paper, 


and is loaded with 33 grs. > : | 
of a specially selected | i a | E 
Eley Smokeless pow- “ r ai —_ 


der and 1-1/r6 oz. 


= KZ aS Ey, IHAIR RENEWER 


Fawkes’ Reversible Point 


(Fully Patented). 


THE ONLY SAFE AND RELIABLE 
SCHOOL COMPASS. 


Price 6d. each. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Bible Warehouse), Ltd., 
33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


all gunmakers 
and y . SEAS oie Nis 
dealers. mn, y ; RS Lae ; PREVENTS the Nair from falling off, 
: RESTORES Grey or White Mair to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR, 
Is NOT A DYE. 
Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 33. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


Prepared ooly by the ANoLo-Ameatcan Davo Co,, Ltd. 
$8, Farringdon Road, Londoo, E.C. 


LTD., 
LONDON,W.C. 


First in the ‘Good Old Days—and first To-day 
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GHOSTS OF 


“Yes,” I said, humouring him. and 
looking around the empty room critically, 
“they look fine.” 

“T think so too,” he said with relief. 
“Bob. here gives us. most worry, ’e ain't 
got no appetite; they all of ’em hate 
rabbit,’ he added: sadly, ‘ but what can 
we do? 

“But it’s nearly all over now, thank 
the Lord; it’s a long lane that has no 
turning,’ and his eyes gleamed with 
sudden joy and satisfaction. “ We're 
going to get away before long.” 

“Get away?” I murmured frankly. 

“Yes, we're going to cut it at last. Do 
you know,” he said, leaning over and 
lowering his voice confidentially, “ l’ve got 
very nearly £ 200 worth ofrabbitskins stored 
away in the sheds outside, and when we 
make up the total then we're off, ain’t we, 
old girl?” and he threw a warm loving 
glance and nod down to the other end of 
the table. 

““Oh, we've settled many a time what 
we're going to do when we get away—the 
little "uns are going to school. The others 
never had no schoolin’ but we've managed 
to teach them to read an’ write—we’ve 
managed that—but it was lonely for ’em.” 

He never spoke for some time after 
that but leant back in his chair with his 
chin on his chest lost in gloomy reverie. 

“But that’s all over now,” I said at 
last as cheerfully as I could. He didn't 
hear me. 

‘It’s all over now, isn’t it?’ I repeated 
louder, touching him on his arm. 

He started and turned on mea pallid 
face and a blank gaze. 

Scelshigeen 

““Doesn’t — doesn’t little Bob want 
something?” I said hastily. 
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THE NEVER NEVER —cont. 


Life came back to him on the instant, 
and he bent down to the imaginary form 
at his side with tenderness and solicitude. 

“T think it’s bedtime for you, nipper,”’ 
he said so naturally that I was startled 
again. “ You're tired, that’s what is the 
matter ; you see you got what you wished, 
somebody did come to tea on your birth- 
day after all.” 

After we had gone through the cere- 
mony of “good night” the old man and I 
drew up to the fire, which was heaped with 
logs. With satisfaction he took’some of 
my tobacco and lit up, but the strong, 
vigorous draws he gave at the beginning 
soon slackened, and presently the pipe 
hung limp and loose in his mouth and 
after a bit went out altogether; but he 
never noticed it, for with his eyes fixed on 
the fire he was buried again in gloomy 
stupor. 

At last with an effort, to my relief, he 
aroused himself. 

“Time for turning in,” he said wearily. 
*Got to be up in the.morning and gralt. 
Sorry I can’t give you a bed,” he went on 
apologetically, “ but .you.can make your- 
self comfortable here by the fire.” 

I assured him that with my saddle and 
blanket I would do splendidly. 

“Well, good night, stranger; you can’t 
tell how glad I am you came,” and he 
shook my hand in a hot, feverish grip. 

“Good night,’ I said, and watched 
him disappear into an adjoining room 
after paying a brief visit to. two little 
skillion rooms off the kitchen ““to see if 
the kids are tucked up,’ he said almost 
excusingly as he caught my eye. 

The horror and tragedy of the whole 
affair kept me awake a long time, but 
alter I did get off I slept heavily until I 


was suddenly aroused by a fierce gripping 
clutch on my shoulder, and in the light of 
the lew dull red embers left of the great 
roaring fire of the night before I could see 
my madman, his hair straggling about 
wildly, his eyes burning out of his livid 
face thrust near to my own, and for a few 
seconds I lay motionless, paralysed with 
downright horror and dismay. 

Belore I could make my dry mouth 
utter a sound or move my limbs, which 
seemed to have failed me, he spoke in a 
wild, hoarse whisper. 

“ Bob—little Bob—can’t you hear him ? 
Listen—oh, Heaven! he can’t last long like 
that. Good Lord! what can we do in 
this cursed place ?”’ he said heartbrokenly. 

He prepared to go out, but he looked 
so ill and broken down that I just held on 
to him. 

“Wait a minute,’ I said desperately. 
“Can't you do something for him your- 
self and go when it gets light, it’s‘such an 
awlul night. Bring him out here to the 
fire.” But he shook me off with impatience 
and fierce wild energy and rushed out into 
the drenching darkness. 

I went after him, but what use was it. 
I knew nothing about the place and stum- 
bled about helplessly. I did find the old 
shed where the poor: beasts, my own 
amongst them, were taking shelter; so 
he hadn’t taken a horse with him. I 
came upon other sheds filled to overflow- 
ing with bundles of mouldering rabbit 
skins, but it was not until daybreak that 
I found him. ~He hadn’t got very far 
away after all and lay in his rain-sodden 
garments almost on the spot where I first 
saw him, with his stiff arm thrown pro- 
tectingly around the smallest of those 
grass-grown mounds. 
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The Importance of Ligne. 
(Can one imagine a higher ideal in the 
corset world than the beautiful 
Lrigette model reproduced on this page ? 
It is carried out in a superior quality of 
striped batiste, boned with the best real 
whalebone, and as willbe observed possesses 
two sets of suspenders and is extremely 
deep over the hips. Attention must be 
drawn to the cleverly introduced gore com- 
posed of transverse bands of elastic, which 
gives perfect freedom of movement while 
maintaining the fashionable ligne. This 
delightful model is only one out of a whole 
army which may be interviewed in the 
corset department of Debenham and Free- 
body, Wigmore Street, presided over by 
Madame Zilva. Now all the world knows 
that this clever corsetiére has for many 
years studied anatomy and hygiene and 
as a consequence the corsets for which slie 
is responsible are the acme of perfection. 
The requirements of figures with a tendency 
to embonpoint as well as the svelte have 
been carefully considered, and le Corset 
Maillot has been remodelled in accordance 
with the latest edicts of La Mode. Par- 
ticulars regarding other models may be 
obtained from the illustrated catalogue 
sent post free on application. 
% & 
Millinery for all Occasions. 
] Distance and other circumstances pre- 
vent many women from visiting: the 
metropolis and asa consequence they have 
to do their shopping by post. To them 
Scott’s autumn catalogue is quite indis- 
pensable, as |rom its pages may be gleaned 
an admirable forecast of the coming mode. 
In the salons of this firm, 1a, Old Bond 


oy 


“LE CORSET BRIGETTE” 


At Debenham and Freebody's, Wigmore Street, W. 


Street, are attractively - displayed chef 
d’ceuvres of the milliner’s art. “The beau- 
tiful colourings of the felts as well as the 
artistic mingling of the various coloured 
ribbons must be seen to be appreciated. 
The well-nigh invisible striped ribbon with 
its bright border occupies a prominent 
position. This ribbon is another instance 
of what may be termed an accidental 
fashion. It is stated that by an error a 
milliner used a ribbon with a selvedge for 
the adornment of millinery; a leader of 
fashion admired and wore the hat. thus 
trimmed, and as a consequence ribbons of 
this character lead the van to-day. 
ae ie at 
An Attractive Competition. 
The Ivan Mollvo Cigarette Company 
is at present offering many attractive 
prizes, the first of which is £300, to the 
competitor who obtains the largest number 
of votes for this justly well-known cigarette, 
which is made of the finest Virginia and 
Turkish tobaccos. To compete for one of 
these awards you have only to apply for a 
book of voting tickets, which will be sent 
you free of charge on application to Ivan 
Mollvo & Co., 49, Old Bond Street, W. 
To the competitor who obtains the largest 
number of votes the first’ prize of £300 
will be awarded; the second prize of 
£60 will go to the competitor who obtains 
the second largest number of votes. 
iit ao te 
Brussels Exhibition Awards. 
e learn that Apollinaris has been 
awarded the Grand Prix at the 
Brussels Exhibition, also a similar honour 


-has been awarded the well-known firm of 


J. S. Fry and Son, 
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Horlick’s 
Malted 
Milk [= 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


Look for this sign on the bottle. 
Every bottle bearing that sign contains good 
port. 
Ghar Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 
it in “ Nicholas Nickleby” (Ch. xxxvii.). 


WHEN BUYING 


UMBRELLAS or SUNSHADES 


INSIST ON HAVING 


J@ -paracon’ 
Mark 
Look for the Trade Mark 


S.FOX&C2.imireD) = (PARAGON Smee 


NONE ARE “JUST AS GOOD,” 


THEREFORE REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, 


It means— 


Sample 


DIXON'S 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 


An honest, matured’ Port with 
a ceniury’s reputation. 


‘Offer to 


Cocoa, == 


For Growing Children, 


Dyspeptics, Brain 
Workers, Aged People, 
and Invalids, 


= Upon receipt of letter or post 


; card, the Manufacturers of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Cocoa, Victoria 
Works, Watford, Herts, will be pleased 
to forward a Sample of this ideal Family 
Fiod Beverage, so that all readers of this 
publication can fully lest its merits. Sold 
by all chemists and stoves in 6d., 9d., 
and 1/6 tins. 


Circumstances alter cases, 
Hinde’s Wavers alter faces, 


Real Hair Savers. 


Don’t forget the sign. 
SUFFERERS 


Instant relief in Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, an 
Whooping cough by oe ie 
of _ PUTTER MA 
CURE, in 1/- Tee ae 
ee For FREE 
AMPLE send _ post. card 
» MOLTER ® CLARKE, 
Artillery Lane, London, E. 
Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


| T STARS 
i Fe TELL WHOLESALE AGENTS * 
you 


Aone, oie Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 


16, MARK LANE, E.C. 
Motor Cars, Carriages, 


Si) NEW’ Ny 
Macioni ondon, W.C. 
ap HIRE PURCHASE. Guns, Furniture, 


LEZ < "s Zs SS 

Ou empgoUNoeD Syren A c OR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, on the three years’ system 
CTS of payment by instalments; or for cash at liberal discounts. 

WRITE OR CALL FOR PARTICULARS, 


ARMY AND NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd., 
sin Ta a KC. Capital 260.000 18, Regent St., Waterloo Place, SW. iraiZ” 


RIMARDU PULLS Directors: Col. C, E, MACDONALD, Chairman; Mr. F.G. CHRISTOPHER; Captain 
. a A. J. BURNETT. Colonel H. GODFREY MORGAN, C_B., D.S.O., Managing Director. 


AGCIDENT & GUARANTEE The Oldest and Best. 


GS GORPORATION #9. (2) 7 ae ADAMSS 


VL, Be rel Lupe FURNITURE POLISH 


| Regd. Trada Mark No. 304003. | TESTIMONY. FROM THE CHAIR: 


_. © ‘Ihave great pleasure in. 
BOSTON DNV supporting ADAMSS POLISH, 
Te has brightened upmy; 


GARTER ZOO” ag) he eee 


FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, zs. 6 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in Glass Jars, price qs. 


Erppared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAY DRUGCa, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, Londor., E.C. 


STOP DRUDGING 


Don’t work yourself to death 
cleansing z and polishing furniture 
in the old-fashioned we uy, with 
soap and water or varnish, 


FIR 
BURG TARY. 
ASSETS EXCEED 
FOR ACCIDENTS TO THE = 00,000. 
CLAIMS PAID OVER —— 


PUBLIC. 5 
eA tel acet k ad —{8,000000. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, aby 
Excess Bab Dest. 7 “®X LICENCE & MORTGAGE 
Motor Car. os INSURANCES. 
= ; 


BORER ¢ i her pasa.) 


DUTIES ON LAND VALUES 


“ 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. é F 3:in-one Oil removes spots, 
RETURN TO BE MADE By OWNER. | AIAG | 9) Heese 
FORM 4 FS E cases, fine fi e and all va 
For making copie. Copy of Rome for Reference. 8 is a: be cae vhag aah aiuicker 
ingle Copy, post paid, 5 dolish. It brings back th 
Quotations given for quantities on application. WILL NOT TEAR THE SOCKS. origifal lustre dcies quickly 
Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. Price 103d.; by COTTON (Plain, check or stripe)... Bf pair and gives a bright, lasting finish 
post, Is. Id. Ditto tvith Regulations relating to SILK (Plain Elastic). Zi. |, Trial doltle Sti’ FREE with Booklet: 
Super Tax, Increment Value Duty, &c. Bound By post, rd. per pair extra. & . ON i 33) 
in Cloth, 1s. 9d.; by post, 2s. Id. H. SUNNMERS, a 3 IN ONE OIL CO. (Dept. ; 


124, Holborn. London, E,C. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding St., HOSIER, 28, CHEAPSIDE, E.c. MM | THE BOTTLE IN BLUE CHECK WRAPPER IS ADAMSS 
London. E.C., and 2, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World. 


THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETAGHED. 


£2 rere) WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the iegal personal 
representative of the bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz.:— ioe 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident. /4) that such holder's usual signature shall have been written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath. before the accident, (c) that notice ofthe accident be 


iven to the Corporation at its Principal Office in London within fourteen days its occurrence, (@) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming up: request forthe same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good tor the current w f issue only, 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘‘OceAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, Limitep, Act, 1890,"' Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 


are not incompatible with the .special conditions.above stated. 
The possessionof this Coupon-Insurance-Ticketis admitted tobe the payment of apremium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Actcan be seen at the Principal Officeof the Corporation. 
Week of issue; from October 5, 1910. Signature 


Subscribers’ paying yearly..or. half-yearly . in advance either direct to the Publisher. or to a Newsagent, are not required to sign the above Coupon- “Insurance: Ticket, 
but will be:held covered under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
of subscription. ‘This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, ta? 


THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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“TREDEGAR” ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND WOOD FITTINGS. 


NN 
HL 


a 


ill ONE PENNY PER HOUR FOR 25 LAMPS 


“TREDEGAR” 


Country Electric Lighting 


Full particulars ~ will gladly be sent on 
application to 


elm 
emit 


tallations Depart 


Also write for Illustrated Catalogues 
of Wooden Electric Fittings 

The beauty and variety of these voll 

: prove a revelation 


Gold Medal Imperial International Exhibition, London 1909 


TREDEGAR & CO. 


(OPPOSITE ARMY & NAVY STORES) 


56 Victoria Street, Westminster 


Telephone: WESTMINSTER 5907. 


And at ST. ALBANS 


is not only an 
solutely pure Cocoa 


renowned for its A 


nears {uae 
but is a perfect food, ) 
easily digested, and( 
closely resembles \ 
milk in the large | 
proportion of \ 
flesh-forming and 
strength 
sustaining 
elements 
it contains 


Costumes cleaned from 5/-; Gent’s Suits, 4/-; or dyed the WARM 
COLOURS now seasonable. Also Gloves, Feathers, Hats, Curtains, 
and other Furnishings. Eiderdown Quilts re-covered. Furs remodelled. 
Particulars, prices, and addresses of Receiving Offices in Catalogue, post free from 


P. sul P. CAMPBELL, PERTH, to whom urgent orders and light goods may be 
postec 


I’ve had MY soiled 


Other articles Dyed and 
Cleaned at equally low 
prices 
Send at once for our Price 
List. 
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